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Who Will Pay? 


OU will find the privilege papers almost solid 

for as big a naval and military appropriation as 
possible. You will also find most of them opposed 
to extending the income tax; opposed to a federal 
inheritance tax; opposed to taxing oil used by auto- 
mobiles; opposed to government establishment of a 
merchant marine, needed, among other reasons, as an 
auxiliary to the navy; opposed to the seaman’s act, 
needed to keep high class men on our vessels; opposed 
to the government making enough of its own mu- 
nitions and military supplies to establish a control 
price; opposed to special taxes on war profits. What 
is it then they want? The answer is simple. Spend 
the money, the more the better, but let it all come 
out of the poor, and as much as possible out of the 
poor of succeeding generations. 

Harper’s Weekly, we repeat, is for reasonable pre- 
paredness and was fighting for it before the war; 
but we are not for using it as an excuse for the return 
to Mark Hannaism. A big obstacle to the preparedness 
campaign is the suspicion that it is accelerated by 
the men now getting rich out of the war (and in- 
cidentally paying almost no taxes on that war-profit). 
Those who are reaping the rich harvest are inves- 
tigating the constitutionality of a tax on war 
profits. Bless their hearts, they are not in violent 
danger. 

Our slogan is this: have a reasonably improved 
system of defense, but do not imagine you can get it 
unless you are reconciled to a little justice in the 
manner of paying for it. You can’t use it as another 
trick to bolster privilege. 


American Treitschkes 


OW long ago was it, exactly, that Americans 

were busy expressing horror over the doctrines of 
Bernhardi, if they were ordinary folk, or of Treit- 
schke, if they were highbrows? The most popular 
indoor sport was to concoct moral diatribes against 
the line of German expositors of the glory of war 
and the degeneracy of peace. It is interesting now 
to see many of those same individuals, whether they 
be editors or mere citizens, scolding the American 
government and the American nation for peaceable- 
ness, patience, control of indignation. We hear the 
same talk about war as not the greatest of evils; of 
peace as disintegrating to the moral fiber; of honor. 
Really, as we read many of the eastern papers that, 
not exactly bold enough to ask Congress for war, 
scold the President for his course, we sometimes rub 
our eyes and ask ourselves, when it comes to mob 





psychology, and the power of warm words as a sub- 
stitute for thought, whether Prussia has much on the 
United States. 


Grief 


- NOTABLE a work of American art as exists 
is Saint Gaudens’ Adams monument in Washing- 
ton. In the solemn, hooded figure some see unbear- 
able despair, while to others it means, as one put it, 
“the sorrow that one is glad to have.” What meant 
the motto of Isabella—Nec spe nec metu—Without 
hope and without fear? Is it a gloomy motto, that, 
or a bracing one? D’Annunzio, quoting it in his 
latest novel, put in the mouth of his heroine this com- 
ment: “But for my part, I hope for things that I am 
airaid of; I fear what I desire.” Most of us are 
like that,—better represented by the words of the 
madrigal: 


L’onde de’ miei pensier portano il core 

Hor ai lidi di speme hor di paura. 

The waves of my thoughts carry my heart now to 
the shores of hope, now to the shores of fear. 


The poets have vied in tributes to sorrow. Keats 
calls it more beautiful than beauty’s self. One of 
the loveliest images about the gifts brought by sor- 
row, it seems to us, is that of one of the most spiritual 
of poets, Henry Vaughan, who said: 


Affliction is a mother 
Whose painful throes yield many sons, 
Each fairer than the other. 


Lighter in tone, but with all of Moore’s exquisite 
grace, is this: 


There is a calm when Grief o’erflows, 
A refuge from the worst of woes; 

It comes when Pleasure’s dream is o’er, 
And Hope, the charmer, charms no more. 


There is some danger in the doctrine of welcoming 
sorrow, if it becomes too habitual. We need not only 
control of sorrow, but positive joy, otherwise our note 
becomes mere endurance. The man who has penned 
the most magnificently eloquent pessimism in the lan- 
guage has seldom praised grief. Rather has he often 
pointed out the dangers of indulgence in it, recurring 
constantly to the idea that, although some sorrow 
deepens, too much is weakening. And sane, wise old 
Sir Walter is among those who have thought those 
most fortunate whose joys are chastened by grief, 
but whose sorrows find relief. Life should be like 
a great picture, light fading into shade, and shade 
brightening into light. 
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Another War Begins. 


Peppery 


OST Jews have liked the two series we have 
already run on Jewish questions and are wel- 
coming the series we are about to run on Jews in our 
schools and colleges. Not so The Jewish Independent. 
It scolds us until our heart would bleed if it still 
were sensitive to disapproval. This journal says of 
the author of our series: “It may be stated right 
here” [a vile phrase, by the way] “that if he is sin- 
cere in his apparent attempt to educate the citizens 
of this country who have given no serious thought to 
the subject he discusses, he will refrain from blunder- 
ing into further phases of a topie with which he dis- 
plays so little real familiarity.” Some language, 
yes? But what is the matter with you, old top? We 
have read your voluminous editorial twice without 
understanding it. Before beginning our next series 
we shall read it on an empty stomach, very carefully, 
and endeavor to treat its point of view with justice, 
possibly even with magnanimity. 


Censoring Shakespeare 


PEAKING of Romeo and Juliet, a new production 
of which we praised last week, what would an 
official censor, such as is possessed by Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, say of it if it were put in the movies? 
According to an amusing skit in the Moving Picture 
World his remarks would include this: 


Cut out Juliet. Here is a girl just in her teens 
conducting herself in a most unmaidenly man- 
ner. . . . There are too many street brawls. 
Reduce these to a flash of about ten feet. The 
board has frequently announced its disapproval 
of the administration of secret sleeping potions. 


Of course this is satire, and satire makes its points 
without encumbering itself with reservations, such as 
that translating words into pictures, or even giving 
pictures without their accompanying words, raises new 
questions. The main point, however, is sound—that 
official compulsory censorship is usually a stupid 
nuisance. The analysis includes many other plays. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream must lose the first 





scene in Act 3, because it ridicules respectable 
mechanics. Shylock must be reduced to a flash, or 
else the whole of The Merchant of Venice will be 
forbidden as having a tendency to ridicule Jews. In 
The Winter’s Tale there must be no abandonment of 
an infant, which is contrary to law. The Tempest is 
all right as a spectacle, but Caliban must either go or 
be reduced to a flash. Much Ado About Nothing 
would probably have to disappear altogether, as the 
levity with which matrimonial questions are treated 
runs all through the play, and besides, Dogberry 
and Verges, representing lawfully constituted author- 
ity, come in for repeated obloquy. King Lear also 
is so full of breeches of law, family discords and 
bloody and barbarous scenes, that nothing can be 
said for it. As for Macbeth, the example of Lady 
Macbeth would corrupt the whole population. It 
might be allowed if it were reduced to pretty scenes 
in the Scottish highlands. 

This humorous way of treating the situation has 
real justification. The National Board of Censorship 
is a voluntary organization made up of a large num- 
ber of enlightened citizens working in cooperation 
with the manufacturers. It does its work well. 
When a state insists upon having an official and com- 
pulsory censorship it puts this very delicate matter 
in the hands of a few bureaucrats with minds wholly 
inadequate and necessarily without even sufficient 
numbers to do the work carefully. There is censor- 
ship enough for protection in the police powers that 
exist everywhere, and the moving-picture business 
requires such a large investment that the owners are 
more than glad to avoid the possibility of local inter- 
ference by cooperating with the national voluntary 
board. Not a single reasonable excuse exists, there- 
fore, for official state censorship. 


Wisconsin’s Untaught 


N EARNEST woman, working hard for a small 
group of children in the most northern part of 
Wisconsin, writes to us for help. She has been to 
see officials in the neighborhood and feels dis- 
couraged. For six years she and others have been 
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trying to get a school for the children of six families. 
The average number who need to be in school each 
year is thirteen, between the ages of four and sixteen. 
They are the children of very poor settlers brought 
into the country by a land company. The parents 
are illiterate, dirty, but industrious, sober, and ready 
to welcome opportunity. The children are eager for 
any chance that is offered to them. The nearest 
school is from two to four miles from the houses. 
In winter the snow lies as high as the shoulders of 
the smallest children, and they must beat their own 
trail across pathless woods. There is danger enough 
to make the trip perilous for the small children, so 
that no child under twelve attempts the journey 
regularly. Surely a situation like that is not the 
concern of merely the six families. 

We have looked into the matter and the situation 
seems to be this: According to the Wisconsin statutes, 
the local authorities decide when a new school is 
needed. The state is willing to assist, but neverthe- 
less a new school means more local taxation. The 
men who own the cut-over land are much against 
having the taxation raised. Many such situations 
exist in northern Wisconsin in the large cut-over 
sections. In a good many districts the best solution 
has been found to be in providing transportation. In 
this also the state lends assistance, to the extent of 
five cents per child per day. The difficulty really 


_lies in the fact that the people in every school dis- 


trict have complete control of local school affairs. 
There is no great hope of a complete reform until 
this situation is changed and the state itself under- 
takes more responsibility. Local control is a valuable 
thing in some communities and a harmful thing in 
others. This is one of the situations in which more 
state control is obviously required. 


Objectionable Phrases 


HOOSING what one would rather do if he were 

perfectly free offers up contradictions enough, 
but perhaps the attempt to choose one’s favorite 
objectionable phrase is even more baffling. We have 
mentioned several. Just now “I know what I am 
talking about” has us on the run. Others will gain the 
foreground in due course. It is an endless procession. 


T. R. on Armenia 





HE Colonel refused to go to a benefit to help raise 
funds for starving Armenians. His reason was 
that the unspeakable Mr. Wilson, who refuses to 
resign the presidency and let Teddy run the country, 
has not been as frightful in Mexico and Europe as 
said Colonel desired. Politics before relief. 

Of course, the President is not the whole govern- 
ment. Congress is now in session. Teddy cannot be 
restored to the presidency for nearly a year, but 
Congress can so act tomorrow as to plunge us into war 
with Mexico or Germany. Such a step ought to be 
taken. Not to do so is cruel and illegal punishment 
visited upon an innocent ex-President. 








Age, Youth, War 


NLY the young pursue their lives more or less 

unaffected by the war. Even they are affected 
ina way. Sir Edward Grey as a diplomat is a popu- 
lar topic for essay work in a boys’ school, although 
the boy probably calls him Earl Grey and knows no 
history between 1865 and 1914. The essentials of 
youthful life, however—dolls and baseball, dances 
and butternuts, love and ambition—go along much 
the same. With middle life and old age, however, 
the change is much deeper. They have stopped, as it 
were, to watch, to wonder, to wait to see what the 
new world will be. A certain indifference blankets 
their pursuits. It is as if they went about their 
duties perfunctorily, feeling their smallness, feeling 
the tentativeness of everything. After the war will 
this slower spirit continue, or will there be a new 
birth of energy, purpose, invention? If the war 
could be ended now there would be a fairly good 
chance for an ardent attack on the problem of bet- 
tering political and economic methods. If it is 
fought until so-called victory is won merely by 
attrition and exhaustion, skepticism and hopelessness 
and anemia of spirit may be with us for half a 
century. 


Why Not Eat? 
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R. HEINZE POTHOFF, formerly of the Reich- 

stag, writing in the Deutsche Kriegshriften, de- 
clares that if England keeps on interfering with 
Germany’s diet, then, “if necessary, we must kill 
hundreds of thousands of prisoners now consuming 
our supplies.” Why not go further? These prison- 
ers, even if somewhat lean, might better be used for 
food for Kultur than sentimentally allowed to go 
altogether to waste. 


Spelling it Out 


B L. T. of the Chicago Tribune returns again to 

* the idea that Harper’s Weekly took paragraphs 
from him and put different headings on them. We 
had preferred to treat this matter by implication, 
but cur friend Taylor’s insistence makes it necessary 
to dot the “i’s”. Be it known, then, to all men, that 
comic quotations from country papers are sent out as 
an organized business publication, and that these 
quotations are drawn on by people who run columns 
such as B. L. T., or departments such as our “Seeing 
the World,” which we have recently dropped. It 
may be necessary to add for the literal reader that 
it takes somewhat longer for a Weekly to go through 
the presses than for a Daily. B. L. T. selects a 
quotation from one of these sheets. We select it also. 
Naturally the headings put on it are different, and 
thereupon B. L. T. alleges that we have taken his 
paragraphs and changed the headings. If this kind 
of a charge, persisted in, is good sportsmanship, all 
right, but it looks to us a little bit like taking ad- 


vantage of the ordinary reader’s ignorance of 
conditions. 























America Feeding the World 


By DAVID FRANKLIN HOUSTON, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


ORTUNATELY both for Europe and the United 
States, the outbreak of the great war came in a 
year when the food crops here reached their max- 

imum, as compared with previous years, and even these 
may be exceeded by the crops of -the present year, 
according to the most recent estimates. Last year’s 
record wheat crop of 891,000,000 bushels, the average 
yield being 700,000,000 bushels, may yield the i 
to this year’s crop, which, according to the estimates, 
will pass the billion bushels mark. Last year’s corn 
crop was of average 


actual number of bales exported during the first thirteen 
months of the war decreased from 9,003,254 for the 
period of thirteen months before designated, to 8,706,671, 
but this comparatively small decrease of less than 
300,000 bales meant that only fifty-four per cent of the 
crop was exported. The value of the exported product 
fell from $565,207,475 to $387,581,554. Nor does this 
tell the full story. In the months from August to No- 
vember, 1914, inclusive, when the farmer ordinarily sells 
his cotton and the small farmer must sell, the cotton 
exported was 1,405,049 





size, about 2,700,000,- 
000 bushels, and this 
year’s crop will be al- 
most as large as the 
record crop of 1912, the 
estimate being 3,026,- 
159,000 bushels. Oats 


shows another record 
crop, 1,517,418,000 
bushels, making also 


the record yield per 
acre. Barley has made 
a record both in the 
size of the crop and the 
yield per acre,236,683,- 
000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 194,953,000 
last year, the average 
for five years preceding 
being 182,000,000. 
Buckwheat will not 
fulfil its earlier prom- 
ise of an increase of a 
million bushels, show- 
ing a falling off of 
43,000 bushels, in a 
crop of 16,738,000. The 
crop of potatoes is 
above the average for 
five years, though 38,000,000 less than last year’s crop. 
The bumper apple crop of last year, 84,400,000, is fol- 
lowed this year by an estimated crop of 71,632,000 
bushels, which is still 13,000,000 bushels in excess of the 
five-year average. It is difficult to comprehend what 
these figures mean. Last year’s crop of cereals, which 
is greatly exceeded by this year’s crop, was sufficient to 
supply each man, woman and child in the United States 
with fifty bushels of grain. 

To illustrate what this has meant to the world at 
large, it is sufficient to say that the value of our exports 
of agricultural products, excluding cotton, was nearly 
doubled during the first thirteen months of the war 
period, from August 1, 1914, to August 31, 1915, as com- 
pared with that for the thirteen months from August 1, 
1912, to August 31, 1913. For the earlier period the 
value was $644,672,448; for the war period of thirteen 
months, $1,210,004,680; while, considering the same two 
periods of time, the value of imported agricultural prod- 
ucts increased only from $854,194,768, to $973,513,293. 


OTTON, the great clothing crop of the world, has 
another story to tell in the figures of production and 
export. Cotton differs from our other crops in that, 
normally, some sixty-five per cent of it is exported. 
The first year of the war found the cotton-growing 
states with the record crop of 16,000,000 bales. The 
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Sheep raising is an extensive industry in northern Arizona. 


bales, as compared 
with 4,183,580 bales for 
the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1912, and the 
value of the cotton ex- 
ported decreased from 
$256,831,197 to $59,- 
451,551, with a corre- 
sponding loss of value 


for the cotton con- 
sumed by American 
mills. 

The immediate re- 


sult of this was the 
reduction of the cotton 
acreage fifteen per cent 
in 1915. The  far- 
reaching effect was the 
renewed impetus given 
to the diversification 
of crops in the cotton 
states and the increase 
of food crops. Thus, 
according to the esti- 
mates, the corn crop in 
Georgia has increased 
from 56,000,000 bush- 
els in 1914 to 64,000,- 
000 bushels in 1915; 
in Alabama from 55,000,000 to 70,000,000; in Louisiana 
from 38,000,00 to 50,000,000; in Arkansas from 
42,000,000 to 61,000,000; in Texas from 168,000,000 
to 176,000,000; in Oklahoma from 42,000,000 to 
126,000,000 bushels. 

Besides the immediate and direct benefit to the 
American farmer of the increased demand for his prod- 
ucts due to the European war, lasting advantage will 
be reaped when he learns that with the adoption of 
proper methods of production and of distribution, 
he can not only supply all the needs of his own coun- 
try, without any fear of successful competition, but can 
become the important factor in feeding the world. 

Nor should we neglect the increasing importance of 
the minor crops. The poultry products of the nation 
have an annual value of about half a billion dollars, half 
as much as the value of the cotton crop. The dairy 
industry with its half a billion pounds of butter, half a 
billion pounds of condensed milk, a third of a billion 
pounds of cheese, reaches an annual value of 
$600,000,000. Hay and forage crops amount to 
$800,000,000 a year; vegetables, more than $400,000,000, 
potatoes alone bringing in $166,000,000. Orchard fruits 
are worth $140,000,000 a year. 

Yet our satisfaction in the very enumeration of these 
enormous values should be tempered by the con- 
sideration that agriculture as an industry has not kept 
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Thirty-three horses are needed to pull this harvester through the wheat fields of Washington. 


pace with the other industries of the country. We have 
been so bent upon building up great industrial centres, 
both by natural and artificial devices, so busy in the 
race for populous municipalities, that we have largely 
overlooked the very foundations of our industrial ex- 
istence, and, cheerfully assuming that we have a natural 
monopoly of agriculture, have given too little attention 
to many urgent problems. There has been no sub- 
stantial advance in the production of such a staple as 
corn in the last fifteen years. With an increase in that 
period of twenty million mouths to feed, there has been 
an absolute decline in our meat supply, though there 
has been an increase in the number of cattle, sheep and 
hogs during the last two years. Certainly our problem 
of production has not been solved, when out of 
933,000,000 acres of arable land only 400,000,000 are 
under cultivation, about forty-five per cent. While the 
American farmer produces from two to three times as 








3 -% : *, §.* 


much as his foreign competitor, and while extensive 
farming is stil! economically sound for the United 
States, our efforts must be increasingly bent upon in- 
creasing the amount produced per acre. 

The public grazing lands embrace some 300,000,000 
acres, in addition to 150,000,000 acres in the national 
forests. It is believed that under a proper system the 
quantity of beef and mutton produced on these lands 
could be increased fifty per cent. In 1905 is took 81 
acres to support one animal; in 1913, through the suc- 
cessful experiments of the Agricultural Department, it 
took only 51 acres for the support of one animal. Also, 
in the settled portions of the country, the application 
of existing knowledge will largely increase the supply 
of cattle and swine and poultry products. 

Recently I took an automobile trip through a section 
of South Carolina with which I was very familiar 
twenty-two years ago, but which I had not revisited 
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Steam-power thresher on a large western wheat field. 


since. I was tremendously impressed with the visible 
improvement on every hand. I saw many towns which 
had been made over. The crops were in a much higher 
state of cultivation; there was much less “bumblebee” 
cotton or poor corn to be seen. I saw what could not 
have been witnessed twenty years ago—crops of hay 
successfully produced. The occasion of my visit was 
the hundredth anniversary of the Pendleton Farmers’ 
Society, perhaps the oldest society of its kind in the 
south. Some of the things I said to this farmers’ so- 
ciety have, I think, not only a local but also a national 
application. Among other things, I had this to say: 

“I am more and more convinced each day that the 
path of diversification is the path of prosperity for the 
south, as for other sections of the Union. A one crop 
system is uneconomical in normal times and is a menace 
in times of disturbance, as has been so sharply demon- 
strated within the last twelve months. It means the 
uneconomical use of labor and capital; it means the 
prevalence of a bad agricultural economy; it means 
the absence of rotation, which is essential for the pres- 
ervation of the soil and for the laying of a foundation 
for livestock, without which good agricultural economy 
is impossible. Consider the facts. Perhaps eighty per 
cent of the land, labor, and capital in South Carolina 
today in agriculture and devoted to the raising of cotton 
and corn, and a state which is largely agricultural, is 
dependent in considerable measure on outside com- 
munities for food for human beings and for animals. 
At a most conservative estimate, South Carolina im- 
ports annually more than twenty-five million dollars’ 
worth of wheat, corn, oats and hay alone. Notwith- 
standing the fact that it has, with the rest of the south 
relatively speaking, a more favorable climate and a 
longer grazing season, its attention to poultry, swine, 
cattle, horses and other livestock is tremendously ~ in- 
adequate. The state has fewer cattle and swine than it 
had fifty-five years ago, in 1860; fewer than it had in 
1840. And yet there is no section of the Union to which 
we should look more hopefully for an increase in our 
meat supply than to the south. While in 1909 Iowa 
had more than 6 dairy cows per farm, 35 hogs, and 108 
poultry, South Carolina had 1 milk cow, less than 4 
hogs, and 17 poultry. Consider now the size of the 
farm and its bearing on the problems of production and 
marketing. According to the census of 1910, in the 
United States as a whole, 138 acres represents the aver- 
age size of the farm, 76 acres the average for the im- 
proved land. The farms of South ‘Carolina average 
761% acres, instead of 90 acres in 1900, 114 acres in 
1890, and 500 acres fifty years ago; ‘and the number of 
improved acres in farms in 1910 was only forty-five per 
cent of the total in farms, or 3414 acres. 


“In many sections of the nation the improved farm 
area is small, and South Carolina in particular is be- 
coming a state of small farms—too small, in fact, in 
the judgment of experts, for the economical employ- 
ment of labor and for other economies in production, 
and especially for economy in marketing. In passing, 
I may say that partly because of the small size of the 
farm, and partly because of too great adherence to the 
one crop system, there is exhibited in this section, if we 
may trust the conclusions of experts, a striking waste 
in the employment of labor of men and of work animals. 
The Office of Farm Management has made a careful in- 
quiry into this matter in Anderson county. They report 
that there are on the average 215 available workdays, 
but that the work of producing the crops of the county 
calls for only 105 days for each work animal, or less 
than 50 per cent of its available power, and only 129 
days for each laborer, or about 60 per cent of that 
available. Couple these facts with the fact that less 
than 50 per cent of the land in farms is improved, with 
the favorable conditions existing here for diversification 
and for the development of the livestock industry, and 
with the difficulties that small farmers find in market- 
ing their products. Is it not clear what direction think- 
ing and practise should take? Would it not be possible 
to utilize a considerable fraction of the unused lands 
to practise rotation of crops more largely, to sow some 
of the hills that are being washed down, in Bermuda 
grass, which will grow on any of the land and in time 
will cover the ground, and to follow this with burr 
clover, to plant cow peas, vetch and crimson clover as 
cover crops, to extend the planting of grains, and to 
lay a broad and thorough foundation for a livestock 
economy which is essential to a balanced agriculture?” 


WO great difficulties which confront the American 
farmers are that they have little control over the 
machinery of distribution, and that they do not know 
just what their product is or what it is worth. The 
farmer does not know what he is selling, but the buyer 
knows exactly what he is buying. It is a rare thing 
to find even a cotton farmer who knows the grade of the 
cotton he has on his wagon. It is a rarer thing to find 
a buyer who does not know what it is. It is sold by the 
producer as one thing, and sold by the commission man 
as another. This is equally applicable to the producer 
of grain, and in both cases in the contracts governing 
the trade there is a wide margin. The bid for corn is 
for number three or better. Why should it not be 
specifically for the grade represented by the commodity 
sold? What incentive can there be for a farmer to 
produce a good product if he is to receive the price of 
an inferior product? The sohation of this problem in- 
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volves the standardization of grain and of cotton and of 
other crops, and the trading in the market upon single 
standard types ascertained and fixed by the govern- 
ment, with such supervision and control over the oper- 
ation of the exchanges as may be essential to secure 
justice for the producer, the consumer, and the inter- 
mediary. 

One step has already been taken. The Cotton Futures 
Act is the first definite and satisfactory legislative 
approach to the solution of the problem in the field of 
marketing.. 

But this act needs to be supplemented. The passage 
of the cotton standards bill would prohibit the use of 
any other standard than that established by the national 
government in the interstate and foreign commerce of 
the United States and would make the use of our stand- 
ards practically universal. The early passage of the 
cotton standards bill would not only greatly facilitate 
larger production but also juster distribution, as would 


July, 1914, $200,000 became available, and July, 1915, 
$484,050. 


TODAY the state and nation together are spending 

perhaps more than sixty millions of dollars to foster 
agriculture and a better rural life. No other nation 
begins to compete with ours in its provision for this 
great national industry. Through every promising 
method the two great agencies are aiming to make 
agriculture more profitable and rural life more at- 
tractive. The most recent act for bringing home to the 
farmers of the nation the results of agricultural science 
and practise, and to induce the average farmer to do 
what the best farmer practises, is the Smith-Lever edu- 
cational extension act, under the terms of which within 
a few years the nation will be expending, without con- 
sidering local funds and without further legislation, ap- 
proximately nine millions of dollars. Through the terms 
of this act the state and the nation are cooperating as 








Cattle on a Colorado ranch. 


the passage of a bill intended to establish uniform 
‘grades in grain and to encourage trading in grain under 
these standards. So far as I can see, it could hurt no 
human being to have a standard for farm products 
‘established by law which should be universally known 
and universally used in trade. Associations which might 
‘employ expert representative members to deal with the 
ibuyer could and would be formed. 

Until recently neither state nor nation had made 
any systematic provision for the study of the vast field 
of distribution. The attention of the people has been 
too exclusively absorbed by problems growing out of 
the industrial life of the nation and out of its inter- 
national relations. Those best trained to deal with such 
problems, the economists of the colleges and univer- 
sities, have not recognized the opportunity presented to 
them, and have given scant attention to the field of rural 
economics. A different attitude on the part of both the 
economist and the authorities responsible for agricul- 
tural leadership, is demanded. There is growing recog- 
nition of this fact. In the spring of 1913 the federal 
government made a specific appropriation for the study 
of marketing, granting the modest sum of $50,000. In 





they should in this and in other fields, and instead of 
trying to reach the farmer through bulletins or the 
newspapers alone, this large effort will be made to reach 
him by personal contact. The nation is taking the 
rural population to school. It has discovered that it 
can furnish educational aid to the man and the woman 
busily engaged about their daily tasks who have not 
had the benefits of the training of the colleges and can- 
not spare the time to attend college. It is the greatest 
single educational undertaking on the part of any na- 
tion, and, in my judgment, is the most significant and 
far-reaching. 

I am optimistic as to the future of American agricul- 
ture. With great natural advantages, with large masses 
of intelligent farmers using modern machinery and in- 
creasingly employing better methods, aided by the 
scientific and practical forces of the state and the fed- 
eral government, this nation ought not only to be able 
to produce the agricultural products favored by its soil 
and climate needed for its own use, but ought also in- 
creasingly to satisfy the needs of the rest of the world 
and freely to hold its own in competition with the other 
nations of the earth. 
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Britannia Salvatrix 


labo of the Trident dread, 
With the brow of Artemis. 
Like Minerva, helmeted, 

Seven Seas her sandals kiss. 


Throbs a mighty heart withal 
Beneath her armor of Disdain. 
Not for naught did Belgium call, 
Servia has not cried in vain. 


No Laodicean breath 

Dulls her steel. Too proud is she 
To haggle in the halls of death 
For the price of liberty. 


When the gage of Hate was hurled, 
Seven seas at her behest, 

From the corners of the world 
Brought the bravest and the best. 


From the utmost ends of earth, 
On their tireless waves they bore, 
To the Europe of their birth, 
Legions of the land and air, 


Cursing Peace, till Peace has brought 
Hohenzollern to his fall, 

And with the blood of Europe bought 
A Place in Freedom’s Sun for all. 
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The Legend and the 


HERE is a legend of Paris which is 

almost as old as the city itself. 

Students of history read that At- 
tila, King of the Huns, came almost to 
the city in 451 A.D., but did not enter. 
Visitors to’ Paris read in their guidebooks 
that the Pantheon contains a beautiful 
series of mural paintings, representing 
the legend of Saint Genevieve, who kept 
Attila from entering the city, and that 
Saint Genevieve became the patron saint 
of Paris as a result. 

There is a modern 
form of this legend which 
has been the subject of 
much whispering during 
the past year. This 
modern legend is, like the 
ancient one, shrouded in 
mystery. If you had 
happened to ask a real 
Parisian, in the first aw- 
ful days of August a 
year ago, if Paris could 
possibly be endangered 
by the German drive, he 
would have taken you 
aside and said in a low 
tone: “But, my dear sir, 
do you not know? If 
they come really near, 
we shall use the Great 
Secret, and pff! they will 
never come in!” 

What this Great Se- 
cret is no one knows. 
But many old Parisians 
believe in it firmly. To 
some this may seem 
childish and _ unreason- 
able, but to the idea of 
which this Great Secret 
is but a manifestation, 
was due the absolute 
confidence of the Pa- 
risians in the safety of 
the city when the Ger- 
man army was almost 
within cannon range in 
September, 1914. The 
idea is that Paris is 
something eternal, some- 
thing independent of circumstances and 
physical happenings. To those foreign- 
ers who returned to Paris after ten 
months of war, this idea seemed very 
reasonable. Paris does change, but it 
could never be lost totally. This is the 
legend of Paris, the legend which has 
surrounded this most personal of cities 
through fifteen hundred years of wars, 
sieges, and revolutions. 

Early in the present summer a young 
man wrote a masterly play on the theme 
of this legend. In this play, La Vierge 
de Lutéce, the author, M. Villeroy, has 
grasped the beauty and national senti- 
ment of the old legend; he analyzed the 
spirit of the heroic resistance of the 
French a year ago at the Marne; he 
welded the two together, in a medium 
of beautiful verse, into a play which is 
gripping and real. 

I had the rare privilege of attending 
a matinée performance of this play near 


By GEOFFROY ATKINSON 


the end of last August, at the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt. It had been an- 
nounced in the papers the day before 
that Sarah Bernhardt, recovered from 
the amputation of her leg, would at- 
tend the performance. Three-quarters 
of an hour before the time set the crowd 
was forming before the theatre. It was 
2. crowd to remember—standing in the 
Place du Chatelet in the soft sunshine 
of the quay. 


Miracle 


healing knife. This crowd had two- 
marked characteristics: first, the con- 
trast between the animated expressions 
of the faces when talking and their dead- 
ly seriousness when in repose; second, 
the unity of spirit of the people—their 
democracy. To any foreigner who was 
there, no matter how well he knew 
France at peace, the absolute democracy 
of that crowd must have been striking. 
These people seemed to have so much 

in common—the aristo- 








The youth of Saint. Genevieve, who kept Attila from entering Paris. 
(From the painting by Puvis de Chavannes.) 


There were women in deep mourning, 
women in half mourning, a very few 
women not in black, but in whose faces 
the suffering of the past year and the 
weary waiting for word from the front 
had left their mark. There were a few 
civilians, old men with white mustaches 
or beards for the most part. The rest 
of the crowd, as in all the theatre, con- 
cert, and opera crowds of today in 
Paris, was of soldiers. Soldiers we call 
them, because they wore uniforms. 
Many, nay most of them, could never 
serve their country again at the front. 
All the types of wounded who could 
leave the hospitals were there—legless, 
armless, men with crutches, men lean- 
ing on canes, two bandaged and bearded 
Zouaves supporting a creature whose 
entire head, save one eye, was covered 
with gauze. There were other pitiable 
objects whose removed bandages showed 
the ghastly work of shrapnel and of the 





cratic old gentlemen with 
faces like cameos, with 
the shabby Zouaves. The 
ladies in mourning all had 
a smile, not of conde- 
scending gentility, but of 
sisterly appreciation and 
esteem, for the little 
bourgeoise, also in mourn- 
ing, who sold the after- 
noon papers among the 
crowd. All seemed to 
feel the same emotion 
when a _ middle-aged 
mother, in mourning for 
some one of her family, 
led her bandaged son— 
decorated with the War 
Cross and the Legion of 
Honor — through the 
crowd. That mother’s 
face might have been 
copied for a medallion of 
France after a year of 
war. In it were sorrow, 
love, the imprint of aw- 
ful sacrifice, but above 
all the marks of that 
eternal and almost God- 
like patience in suffering, 
which as a race trait of 
the French in the present 
war, has brought them 
the admiration and re- 
spect of the world. 

The doors opened at 
last, and we passed from 
the sunlight of the quays 
into the half-light of the 
most artistically decorat- 
ed of Parisian theatres. Slowly the 
room filled, the black of the women and 
the gray-blue of the soldiers, splotched 
by the white of bandages and the oc- 
casional red of an old uniform. Two 
whole rows filled with convalescents 
from a hospital where men are treated 
for wounds of the face and head. One 
young lad, whose side face showed no 
scars, I believed to be a friend of one 
of the wounded until his head turned 
and showed one great scar where the 
other half of his handsome young face 
had been. 

“Do you see that little lady five seats 
over in the row behind us?” a young 
woman with a Red Cross on her arm 
asked me. “That is Mme. Joffre, the 
wife of the General-in-Chief.” 

I turned to see a simple little lady 
talking earnestly to a young captain. 
She might have been the wife of any 
middle-class Frenchman I was told of 
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the tireless work of this little unassum- 
ing woman, and of the love of her 
countrywomen for her, and it was easy 
to understand. 

Perhaps five minutes before the cur- 
tain rose all eyes turned to the stage 
box at the left. Sarah Bernhardt, “the 
divine Sarah,” took her seat at the front 
of the box, as the whole house clapped. 
Through her recent amputation a new 
charm for her fellow-countrymen has 
been added to the many charms of this 
unique actress. She, the smiling, the 
gay, has also felt the pain that the 
brave soldiers of France have known; 
and today, perhaps more than ever, the 
French appreciate what their favorite 
has done for them. 

Between the acts possibly three hun- 
dred people passed by her loge, to 
salute, to kiss her hand, to present 
children for the ever gracious Sarah to 
embrace. Here again the unity or 
democracy of the people shone forth. 
The wife of the General-in-Chief of the 
French armies, officers of high rank, and 
common soldiers—among them _ two 
magnificent-looking wounded blacks— 
filed by the stage box. Each was met 
by the same cordial smile, none seemed 
ashamed or unwilling to be in the same 
file with any other. 

The curtain rose on the first act. 
Saint Genevieve explains to the Pa- 
risians that the Huns are menacing the 
city and finally convinces them of the 
reality of the danger. In the second 
act Genevieve, disregarding the advice 
of the chief of the Roman legions to 
evacuate the city, tells her townspeople 
to stay—not to desert their homes. Ref- 
ugees fleeing from other villages pause 
and wonder as Genevieve announces her 
intention of going to Attila’s tent—un- 
escorted—to tell him that he must not 
enter the city. 


The third act discloses the camp of 
Attila, to whom rumor has brought the 
name of Genevieve as that of a sorceress 
and charmer. Attila refuses to believe 
in any power but that of his sword and 
of his army. He is in the act of pro- 
claiming his theory of hate and brute 
force, when Genevieve, dressed in pure 
white, enters his tent alone. 


(THERE follows a magnificent battle of 

will power. Attila, who has relied al- 
ways on the strength of his sword and 
in the fear it has created among his 
enemies, has no weapons wherewith to 
fight this maiden, who has come to give 
battle, alone and,unarmed. He, whose 
religion was a worship of physical 
power, is face to face with one who 
does not fear death or torture—one who 
has come on her own initiative to fight 
him with weapons whose very existence 
he had never admitted. 

Genevieve tells him simply, and with- 
out raising her voice, that he has come 
this far across Europe, but that he must 
not go any farther, that he cannot enter 
the city, that he must go back the way 
he has come. The simplicity of the 
statement, “You cannot enter the city,” 
proves to the great war chief, if not the 
truth of the prophecy, at least the ex- 
istence of a great force which he has 
never met before. We call it will power, 
moral courage, determination, or devo- 
tion to a spiritual ideal today. Attila 
does not know the name of this force, 
but its presence is at once so apparent 
and so inexplicable that he is utterly 
confounded. In the fourth act we learn 
that, while Attila is starting to retire 
from the vicinity of the charmed city, 
the legions fall upon his army and drive 
it across the plain of the Marne in full 
rout. 

In the form of this old legend is pre- 


sented the conflict of a-year ago—the 
battle of the Marne—which in reality 
was not so much a victory of arms as 
one of indomitable will power. There 
are five different explanations of the 
success of the French at the Marne a 
year ago. All of them are purely mili- 
tary explanations, lacking the psycho- 
logical or human factor. None is satis- 
factory or adequate. 

When the curtain fell after the last 
encore at the Theatre Sarah Benrhardt, 
the expression on the faces of the audi- 
ence was one never to be forgotten. 
These were people who believed in 
miracles, simply, as little children—not 
for the reason that their faith was great 
before the war, but because, as a people 
united and determined to defend their 
ideals, they had seen the miracle before 
their very eyes. 

Looking at the two rows of men who 
had lost chin or nose, or ear, or eyes, the 
physical wounds seemed less ghastly, less 
marring. To see these men, who had 
faced a hell of screaming shrapnel un- 
daunted, crying in appreciation of this 
beautiful rendition of their nationai 
legend, made their pitiful condition seem 
not pitiful, but rather glorious. These 
wrecks of men had given of their bodies, 
that the ideals of their people, of their 
fathers, of their children, might live. 
their physical suffering had been borne 
smilingly, not because they disdained or 
failed to feel the pain, but because 
they had beheld the vision and had 
realized the nobility of physical sacri- 
fice—made cheerfully for ideals of the 
spirit. 

Somehow it was easy to understand 
the point of view of the Socialist who 
said, “In this war, in which we are for- 
tunate in being French, all that one 
gives for such a country is given for the 
cause of humanity also.” 


The Man’s Page 


HEN is advancing civilization go- 

\\ ing to give the world a “Man’s 

Page” in the newspapers? Not 

the “sporting page” kind, be it under- 
stood, but the sort that prints helpful 
hints about putting-up shelves and put- 
tying-in window-glass, and how to 
charm and attract his wife so that her 
affections shall never vary; in short, 
learning all the things that will make 
him a better, wiser, truer helpmate. For 
years women have been deluged with 
this sort of thing—not that it is wasted, 
for most of them get up from reading 
such a page ready to conquer the world: 
to clean house, put up a new kind of 
jelly, or turn the unused passage on the 
third story into a yellow chintz guest- 
room. Such counsel gives zest to the 
every-dayness of existence, a thing quite 
as much needed by men as by women. 
And men never get it, or, if they do, it 
is so rare that it doesn’t count. Yet 
for years the advice to women has been 
not only concrete but abstract; they 
have been exhorted in every way “to 
flatter, cajole and entreat” the desired 
or captured male lest he suddenly escape. 


Margaret Derenzy, who, writing in 
the early nineteenth century, called 
marriage “the long and dreary road 
that lies through the wilderness of life,” 
urged women to “check at once the first 
advances to contradiction, even of the 
most trivial nature.” Well, no sensible 
human being ever wants to argue— 
much. Nowadays the stress is laid on 
“comradeship” as the cementing bond. 
That’s better; that’s more really pro- 
gressing toward equality than the re- 
quirement of perpetually holding back 
one’s own opinion. But it’s still a little 
unfair. It is the woman who must 
adapt herself. If a man is quiet and 
studious by nature, stay at home with 
him, and find happiness in a novel and 
“four feet on the fender.” If he likes 
sport: hunt, fish, ride, motor with him. 
If he is the sort that enjoys dining-out 
and cabarets and “tango teas’—inves- 
tigation shows this last type to be un- 
believably scarce—why, it’s a wife’s duty 
to cleave to her husband. At the expense 
of convenience, personal taste or leisure 
she must always be “companionable.” 

To be quite fair, a certain feminis 
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tically inclined magazine is at last tak- 
ing up the education of neglected man. 
“Father” has been given some helpful 
talks, and a recent issue published a 
number of letters in a prize contest en- 
titled, “What Quality Do Women Most 
Like in a Man?” Some chose one 
thing, some another: the man who kept 
his change loose in his pockets, the man 
who was invariably courteous to all wo- 
men, including his wife, and so on. The 
actual choice matters very little. That 
women should have a preference which 
they are expected to gratify, is the im- 
portant thing. 

Men wouldn’t mind such a page— 
once they got used to it. A fair num- 
ber of them, married and single alike, 
used to buy The Ladies’ Home Journal 
just to read Ruth Ashmore’s “Side 
Talks with Girls.” Some splendid souls 
are superior to such assistance in the 
business of living. Most, however, are 
not; and if it is an excellent thing to 
please a man it is, also, an equally ex- 
cellent thing to please a woman. A 
man’s page would have its value—and 
*te readers 
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Hits on the Stage 


* Treasure Island ” 


Undoubtedly Treasure Island is suit- 
ably housed in the Punch and Judy 
Theatre. It is probably this element, 
as much as any other, which has made 
the play more successful in New York 
than in its preliminary bouts else- 
where. It is the right size, possesses 
the right amount of conscious art, and 
has the right atmosphere. A Punch and 
Judy show is both tragedy and comedy 
to the grown-up. So with Treasure 
Island. On our right is a boy who is 
thrilled to the marrow with all the 
bloodeurdling paraphernalia of piracy 
and with all its glamor; on our left is 
a middle-aged man chuckling in solid 
comfort and pure glee at the same things 
in which the boy is so absorbed. And such 
wholesome blood-and-thunder as it is! 
None of your dreary drawing-room oaths 
of modern passion, but the mouth-fill- 
ing, luscious, innocuous and altogether 
terrifying ones of that lover of youth, 
Stevenson. And clean of sex! He will 
have no pigtailed girls when pigtailed 
pirates are at hand. 

In a production like this, amateurish- 
ness in the handling of such scenes as 
the fight at the stockade, maybe be over- 
looked even as we overlook the very 
impotent final curtain, because the 
charm lies in its naive presentation. For 
instance, the audience is quite as con- 
cerned over the plight of Mrs. Hop- 
kins, in the part of Hawkins, as she 
hangs onto the riggings of the ship while 
it tosses about the stage, dangling her 
at intervals over the sharp peaks of very 
dangerous looking waves—as it is over 
the fact that Hawkins is trying to shoot 
a very murderous pirate. 

Personally we have always felt a keen 
pity for old Ben Gunn and rather hate 
to see him used as a comic,—all of 
which, of course, is a quibble. 

Mention must be made of the excellent 
spirit with which Edward Emery acted 
John Silver, and Frank Sylvester the 
part of Pew. It is to be hoped that N. 
C. Wyeth may see the setting for the 
Admiral Benbow Inn, and that Maxfield 
Parrish may see the scene in which the 
pirates enter the Hispaniola as she is 
moored to the docks at Bristol. And it 
is to be hoped also that a large number 
of people may in the future get such a 
refreshing vision of Stevenson as is of- 
fered in Treasure Island. 


“Lord Dundreary ” 


The best commentary on this play is 
in the program, which exposes in very 
large type, “Mr. E. H. Sothern’—in 
fairly large type, “as Lord Dundreary” 
—and in tiny type, “in Our American 
Cousin.” We go because it’s Sothern, 
and then because he is reviving the play 
which his father, E. A. Sothern, had 
caused to be built for himself. In this re- 
vival Dundreary’s whiskers may be a 
bit longer, and that particular mincing 
step may give a trifle more evidence of 
weight, than in that of 1908, but it is 
essentially the same. The audience 
frankly.laughs most of the time when 








Sothern is on, reproaches itself for 
laughing at such utter twaddle, and pro- 
ceeds to laugh some more. And the 
consummate nerve of a final curtain up- 
on the answer to the conundrum, “Why 
does a dog wag its tail?” is rivaled only 
by some of the gorgeous mid-Victorian 
lines anent certain deeds and papers, 
and mortgages and releases. That is 
the charm of revivals—we laugh at 
what is fundamentally funny, and also 
laugh at what now appears atavistic. 
We enjoy what is good, and enjoy 
patronizing what is worn out. There 
again New York, more than any other 
city of our country, has the past of her 
favorites in her mind and heart, mem- 
ories which were founded on the good old 
Daly tradition. And so, all hail, Soth- 
ern, and a very pleasant evening! 


“The Ware Case” 


HERE is something fascinating in 
T a sinner if he be born to the pur- 

ple. The mere prefix of Sir to 
the name of Hubert Ware assures him 
of a certain sympathy; he is not so 
much an ass for squandering his estate 
as he is a virtuous man gone wrong 
through a perverted generosity or a 
natural recklessness. It is easy to sym- 
pathize with weakness; strength we can 
seldom forgive. So it is that The Ware 
Case, with such a leading réle as that of 
Sir Hubert, is sure to make an appeal. 
Give us a man with the “touch of na- 
ture” well developed, who, despite the 
protestations of a charming wife, can 
squander his fortune on his own amuse- 
ments, and the lure seems inevitable. He 
will be admired as long as he is not 
vulgar, for that “vulgarity is the only 
sin” has been instinct in the human 
heart for tens of centuries, despite the 
fact that, like “natural selection,” it was 
not discovered until the nineteenth 
century. But to sympathize with a 
man is not the same as to live with 
him. Lady Ware, being a woman, must 
have affection. Her thwarted love finds 
its honte in the heart of Michael Adye, 
a lawyer, and he reciprocates. She is in 
desperation, and intermittenly on the 
point of giving up her marital tribula- 
tions and running off with her lover. 
Her conscience, however, keeps her 
fundamentally to her vows. Besides a 





husband and a lover, she has a brother— 
a very wealthy one, of course, whose 
earthly goods upon his death will fall 
to her. This brother is found dead in 
a pond on the Ware estate. There are 
signs of murder, and Sir Hubert is sus- 
pected and called to trial. In his hour 
of misfortune Lady Ware must remain 
true to her husband, and he shall have 
Michael Adye as a lawyer. Murder 
is not necessarily a concomitant of 
profligacy, but the only testimony he 
has is that of a rather disreputable rac- 
ing person—a bookmaker. The curtain 
falls with the jury retiring for consid- 
eration. In this act there is given the 
opportunity for the trial scene. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that it has 
been a slightly overworked dramatic 
instrument in recent years, but this one 
is noteworthy for its emphasis on the 
trial. So many have been mere scenes. 

The last curtain rises on Sir Hubert, 
returncd home. He is broken and 
dispirited. To see him one might think 
him found guilty rather than acquitted, 
as is the case. His wife pleads for- 
giveness for her conduct, and is eager 
that they turn a new leaf together. But 
the contagion of Lady Ware’s remorse 
sweeps her husband. to his feet, and he 
astounds her with the confession of his 
euilt of her brother’s murder. Michael 
Adye enters, angry that Sir Hubert had 
allowed him to plead his case on a false 
belief in his innocence. Sir Hubert 
takes poison, sent to him shortly before 
by the bookmaker upon whose false 
testimony he has been acquitted. The 
bookmaker perjured himself, knowing 
the truth, but has sent poison, in order, 
as he puts it, that Sir Hubert might 
“die like a gentleman.” As he takes the 
poison, Sir Hubert repeats the book- 
maker’s words. 

Although it is difficult to see wherein 
poison allows one to die like a gentle- 
man, it at least allows one to die like an 
actor. Lou-Tellegen has taken full ad- 
vantage of this final act, and shows 
great power and freedom as a romantic 
actor in his role of Sir Hubert. He is 
essentially an actor who demands tense 
situations. In the quieter early acts he 
was not prepossessing, but in the last 
two, in which the high tension is very 
nearly continuous, he has ample oppor- 
tunity to do himself justice, and does so. 
It is only after the curtain goes down 
that we forget for a moment Sir Hubert’s 
tragedy, and realize that in his death 
two other lives are fullfilled. Lou- 
Tellegen is one of the fortunate few who 
gives the impression of being the thor- 
oughbred, artistically and socially. Telle- 
gen as Sir Hubert, Gladys Hanson as 
Lady Ware, and Montague Love as 
Michael Adye, have succeeded in giving 
their scenes a dignity which is due to 
something more elusive than the mere 
drawing-room restraint which is so pop- 
ular an asset on the stage today. 

It looks as if Gerald Du Maurier, 
who has been playing the réle of Sir 
Hubert at the Wyndam Theatre in Lon- 
don, has a very efficient “American 
Cousin” in the play now on at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre. 
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The Poet-Prince of Russia 


HE only Grand Duke in Russia 
T who dared to wear civilian clothes 

in public; president of the Rus- 
sian Academy of Arts and Sciences; in- 
spector-general of the military schools 
of Russia; honorary president and guid- 
ing spirit of numerous learned bodies; 


founder and endower of countless 
schools, museums and 
libraries; a sincere and 


truly intelligent patron of 
literature, science and art; 
a pianist of considerable 
ability and an enthusiastic 
lover of music; owner of 
the city of Pavlovsk, 
which for a time boasted 
of being the only “dry” 
city in Russia,—all this 
and more was Constantine 
Constantinovich Romanov, 
Grand Duke of Russia and 
uncle of the present Tsar. 

But this unusual Grand 
Duke had still another ac- 
complishment, which really 
put him in a class by him- 
self among the high aris- 
tocracy of Russia. He was 
a poet. And his was a 
poetical talent, rare in 
many respects, especially 
in these days. A devotee 
of nature, whose beauties 
aroused him almost to a 
religious ecstasy, he was a 
disciple of the doctrine of 
pure love. His mind, gen- 
erously endowed by nature 
and broadened and 
strengthened by a thorough 
education, sought for ex- 
pression the purest poetic 
forms, free from what he 
regarded as the manner- 
isms of the modern inno- 
vators. “Simplicity, pur- 
ity and _ beauty”—these 
three cardinal qualities 
seem to have formed the 


keynote of his _ poetical 
activity. 
Poetry was above all J 


other things to him, who 

had never wanted for any- 

thing. Never separated in 

his mind from music, 

poetry stood out as the 

guiding principle of his life. The poetic 

Muse loved him with the generosity and 

ardor of a devoted friend. Under her 

benign influence, his life, which might 

have been empty and drone-like, was 

transformed into a triumphant march 

toward a bright goal—a goal full of 

fascination and intellectual charm. 
To those accustomed to group judg- 

ments, the mere fact that the Grand 


Duke was a Romanov precludes the - 


possibility of his being sincere in the 
walk of life which he followed. To them 
it seems an incontrovertible fact that 
environment inexorably molds a man’s 
character, and that a Romanov should 
be judged merely by his name. Even 
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highly educated and intelligent men 
often fall into this habit of group judg- 
ment, which seems to simplify for them 
the task of forming opinions. But often- 
times it proves entirely inadequate, for 
it fails to take into account the fact 
that men are individuals as well as group 
units. 





Let us study the poetry of K. R., in 
the hope of ascer.aining the individual 
worth of the poet-prince. All of the 
poems of Constantine Constantinovich 
were signed with his initials (Konstan- 
tine, in Russian spelled with a “K”, 
Romanov), and at first aroused much 
speculation as to their authorship. 

Throughout the whole range of Con- 
stantine’s poetry, there is only one place 
in which he speaks of himself as a 
prince. But he does this rather to re- 
nounce any claim to greatness on this 
account alone, and, at the same time, to 
state his aim in life. This aim he fol- 
lowed, as faithfully as circumstances 
permitted, 


At the age of twenty-five K. R. wrote 
these lines:* 
A favorite of fortune I From 
cradle even 
Rank, honor, wealth and this, my 
high estate, 
Have drawn me to the highest man is 
given; 
My very birth called on 
me to be great. 
But what is all this wealth 
of gold and power? 


Will not that same im- 
passionate, grim 
bower 

Of earth hide from us 
all this worthless 
glimmer? 

Will not this pomp, so 
like the passing 
flower, 

Depart and disappear 
like sunlit water’s 
shimmer ? 


There is a gift, a Heaven- 
sent gift divine, 
A gift I prize far higher 
than the rest, 
No other treasure, glorious 
and fine, 
Will ever be so dear to 
me, so blest;— 
TE issmy sone. « <. % 
Let not the fact that blood 
of Tsars is in me, 
That my high rank is 
other ranks above, 
I am = sprung of 
princes, win me 
Russian _people’s 
confidence and love. 
Nay, let it come when they 
will understand 
That lofty Russian song 
I'll ne’er discard, 
That I will, for the fame 
of my dear land, 
Follow the sacred calling 
of a bard. 


That 


The 


The poet often returns 
to this idea of the “song.” 
Everywhere is it the “dear 
Russian song’ that 
arouses his admiration, the 
heart-gripping song of 
Russia, elegiae in its sad- 
ness, overflowing with happiness in its 
boisterous joy. To song we must turn 
to teach us how 
all grief to bear, 
And joyfully, despite all sorrow, 
To love our earthly life so fair. 

And when sorrow overwhelms us, 
when misfortunes come on us like a 
lowering cloud, it is song that trans- 
ports us to those ethereal regions, where 
there is 


No enmity, troubles and cares of the 
Earth, 


No evil, no strife, and no grief. 





* The poetical translations throughout 
were made by the author of the article. 
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He seems to have found his ideal in 
Pushkin, whose traditions he faithfully 
followed, and in whose memory, on the 
occasion of the centenary of the great 
poet’s birth, he wrote a beautiful can- 
tata. It is in this cantata that he de- 
_scribes the great power of poetry: 


From the cares of earth unending, 
From its sorrows vain and slight, 

Power eternal and unbending, 

Of thy songs in tempests blending, 
Lifted us to Heaven’s height. 


Constantine’s whole view of the world 
was deeply tinged with a profound re- 
ligious feeling that at times reached the 
heights of ecstasy—the feeling that must 
have overwhelmed the early Christians. 
Love is the keynote of this view of the 
world; kindness and goodness its very 
plement. The poet is in harmony with 
the whole universe, in perfect accord 
with his own conception of divinity. 
His natural longing is to love beauty 
wherever he finds it, to preserve this 
love of the beautiful even beyond the 
bounds of life. He cannot conceive of 
death as the end of all existence and 
offers a characteristic “human” argu- 
ment for immortality: 





And there, again reopened, 

| Will eyes be blank and blind? 

And ears forever deaf? 

And will our spirit, once again set free, 

Lose all remembrance of the recent past, 

There in the darkness of the grave? 

Is’t possible that Raphael, when awak- 
ened, 

Will his Madonna have forgotten quite? 

That Shakespeare thinks of Hamlet 
there no more? 

And Mozart loves no more his Requiem? 


E CANNOT believe that the produc- 

tions of genius, expressed with such 
commanding clearness and beauty, can 
possibly last but the temporal existence. 
On the contrary, his faith is unshaken 
that even after death 


We'll live again through all things 
beautiful, 
Leaving the earth that erstwhile we 
had trod. 
They cannot be forgotten! 
and pure 
Our love for them will merge us with 
our God. 





Passionless 


The poet adores beauty, but perhaps 
even more sincere is his devotion to 
Love, the pure, gentle love of the true, 
poetic idealism. Love and purity merge 
together in his thoughts, merge into a 
poetic sermon of true Christianity. He 
teaches us that love, even when unre- 
quited, is the cardinal virtue of life: 





' Let thy love be endless, holy, 
| Love with all thy heart and soul, 
Even when no warm responses 
From all others’ heart-strings roll. 


His friends reproach him for his 
boundless love, scold him because he 
pities even those who cause him sorrow 
by their own heartlessness, because he 
is full of compassion towards those whom 
weakness leads to sin. But he is not, 
influenced by these expressions of 
“sound reason”; his only concern is to 





be able to preserve to the end his purity 
of thought and feeling. 


Oh, if I might preserve my conscience 
As pure and clear as morning skies, 
Oh, if my deeds and thoughts and 

speech 
Rest ever free from sin and lies! 


And he realizes that in order to reach 
such a goal one must have great moral 
strength. His soft and gentle nature 
at times craves for Titanic powers. He 
sees before him a torrent, forcing its 
waters amidst craggy rocks, and his 
craving for strength breaks forth: 


Oh, if this strength I could borrow, 
If firmness and power I could find, 
That bravely the end I could follow 
The life-path, so dark to the mind. 
My conscience with innocence beaming, 
My face, pure and open and bright, 
My beautiful aim to encompass, 
To conquer all evil with light! 


THE poet ardently desires the good to 

rule the world. Yet his character is 
not of the aggressive kind, eager to 
take an active part in bringing about 
the desired blessing. He can only love 
and radiate around him the warm rays 
of his tenderness. It is this bright love 
that “the giant Tolstoy and the talented 
young Nadson poured into the world.” 
The poet’s love is really universal. He 
loves everything and everybody. He 
turns to his God with the following 
ardent appeal: 


Teach me, my Lord, how to love Thee, 
With every dear thought Thee to 
greet, 
That my soul to Thy love I surrender 
All my life and my heart’s every beat. 


And he loves his native land, too, 
loves it with all ardor and devotion. He 
is in Italy, amidst the beauty so dear 
to his heart, the wondrous Sicilian skies, 
the divinely beautiful Venice, and the 
mighty. Vesuvius. And yet he yearns for 
his native north: 


But I to the North far and gloomy, 
So gloomy, yet eagerly sought 
And ardently loved from my childhood, 


Am drawn by my soul and my 
thought. 
There, there, where no myrtle is bloom- 
ing, 


Where the tall, stately fir stand alone, 
Where washing the gray, craggy granite, 
The Baltic roars angry and lone. 


He loves the raw recruit, who comes 
to the company under his command, 
passes through the routine life of the 
army, and disappears once more into the 
ocean of life. He addresses to him one 
of the most touching of his sonnets, un- 
doubtedly the best of the series devoted 
to his military life. 

But still the picture of our poet is not 
complete. We have found in him esthetic 
sensitiveness, feeling for beauty, univer- 
sal, all-embracing love. There is one 
thing more—simplicity. And his sim- 
plieity is that of nature, of fragrant 
flowers, babbling brooks, chirping birds, 
whispering forests. 

He wants to give his friend a birth- 
day present, and he, who is rolling in 


wealth, looks for an appropriate tokem 
of his friendship, not among the con- 
ventional treasures of man, but amongst 
the inexhaustive wealth of nature: 


For your birthday I'll bring you these 
flowers, 

These clear, fragrant flowers of the 
spring. 


I shall pluck for you flower after flower, 
From the fields I shall snatch them 
away, 
And then run to your radiant bower 
To remind you that this is your day. 


His numerous and magnificent palaces, 
which he had to occupy by virtue of his 


position, never find mention in his 
poems. On the contrary, a scene of 
rustic simplicity enchants him. He 


loves the sight of an overgrown little 
orchard, with a little house in it. And 
he exclaims: 


Ah! how familiar and dear this is to me 
Ah! how it is near to my heart! 


His simple, beautiful lyrics are so near 
to music, so melodious, that their popu- 
larity as songs, set to music by some 
of the best composers of Russia, is well- 
earned and lasting. Here is an example: 


The cherry blossoms scent the air, the 
nightingale is gay, 

As from his beauteous, leafy bowers he 
pours his gladsome lay. 

Oh, teach me, grayish songster dear, the 
secret of thy art, 

That I may understand thy song and 
feel it with my heart! 

Oh, let my song ring strong and clear 
upon the morning air, 

Oh, let it strike the souls of men and 
gladden all things there, 

And make the world appear to men more 
beautiful, more frail, 

As spring’s first cherry blossoms dear, 
as spring’s first nightingale! 


And again: 


I dreamt that the red dawn was break- 
ing, 

That birds were again on the wing, 
That flocks of dear songsters, awaking, 
To grim, gloomy nature were taking 

The news of the coming of spring. 


Forgotten are cold winter snows; 
The streams break their bounds of 
clear ice; 
The birch tree is quickened; the rose 
With fragrance and radiance glows; 
A warm breeze is sweeping the skies. 


It was but a dream, short and fleeting, 
A phantom, that dreams only hold. 
Ah no! still the sun sends no greeting 
Of warmth, to the world that is meeting 
But blasts, snow and ice, bleak and 

cold. 


Far greater than ever my yearning, 
My soul-strings with eagerness ring 
With longing; the mem’ries returning 

To thy sweet caresses are turning, 
O Spring, O my dear, golden Spring! 


The poet of “Simplicity, Purity and 
Beauty” is dead. Born August 10, 1858, 
he lived until June 2, 1915, and died 
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while mourning the death of his beloved 
son and son-in-law, both victims of the 
war. He died amidst scenes which he 
himself seems to have foreseen in the 
poem just quoted. The sun of victory, 
of triumph, was far away. All around 
him were the blasts and the ice of de- 
feat. And no matter how painful to him 
were these scenes because he was a 
Russian, they must have been infinitely 
more painful to him because he was 
K. R., the poet of beauty and love. 

It is difficult to say when he began 
his poetic career, but his first poem ap- 
peared in the Viestnik Evropi in 1882. 
It was not until 1889, however, that the 
first volume of his poems was published, 
followed later by another volume. 

The great poets of his time, Polonsky, 
Maikov, Fet, greeted his work sympa- 
thetically, almost enthusiastically. The 
old masters of lyric poetry recognized 
in the young Duke a worthy follower of 
the Pushkin traditions, of which they, 
themselves, were devotees. This recog- 
nition is beautifully expressed in 
Maikov’s tribute to the poet of two 
initials, K. R.: 


Ah, those beautiful two letters, 
Each a guiding, burning star, 


On the pathless, gloomy desert, 
Call and beckon from afar. 


And K. R. anpreciated the honor. He 
dedicated some of his finest poems to 
the memory of these masters, who had 
guided him in the walks which they 
themselves had followed in triumph. The 
masters predicted a bright future for 
him, and his services to the literature of 
his country fully carried out their pre- 
dictions. He aided the development of 
Russian literature by improving and en- 
larging the literary department of the 
academy. He helped and encouraged 
many of the rising literary stars, and 
through his aid they shone more brightly. 

His works, besides the lyric poetry, 
included several long poems of which 
one, “Sebastian the Martyr,” is really 
a hymn of praise to Christianity. He 
made several translations from Goethe, 
Schiller and Shakespeare. Iphighenia at 
Tauris, The Bride of Messina, and 
Hamlet are some of the foreign works 
he turned into Russian. His translations 
are fine in their poetic quality, as well 
as their faithful and conscientious ad- 
herence to the originals. 

His last work was a drama in five acts, 
which he called The King of Judea (now 


translated into English). It is really a 
poetic reproduction of the tragedy of the 
Golgotha and adheres faithfully to the 
Scripture story. The drama was pre- 
sented in Russia and the author himself 


took part in the performance. It has 
been translated into all European 
languages. 


From a purely critical point of view, 
one would not call K. R. a poetical star 
of the first magnitude. He lacked orig- 
inality. He was a close follower of 
traditions set by others. He opened for 
us no new paths to the understanding of 
human nature, he blazed no new tracks 
into the mysteries of the universe. But 
in his own field of the ever old, yet ever 
new, view of the world, he was winning 
indeed. We do not have to agree with 
the poet’s philosophy to appreciate the 
beauty and sincerity of his work. 

He himself gave us a key to all critical 
judgment. In discussing the works of 
a writer submitted to the academy for 
a prize, he said: “It seems to us that we 
can discuss only what a writer gives us, 
and not blame him for the lack of that 
which we do not find in his works. 
Would it not be strange to blame a lily 
of the valley because it has not the odor 
of a rose?” 


Gaiety of the French Soldier 


By JEANNE SAURIN WATKINS 


“Eyewitness” marvels at the lightheartedness of the French troops, who absolutely refuse to take the 
Germans seriously. They joke, they sing, they publish comic papers and produce farcical plays. 
is an extract from a letter. 


Here 





HERE is_ nothing 
T that can surpress 
~- the gaiety of the 
French soldier. He 
laughs everywhere and at 
everything. From the 
first day of the mobiliza- 
tion until now, after 
over a year of the war, his 
gaiety and good temper 
have lightened his days, 
and will do so to the end. 
Coming out of the 
trenches after several 
days of hard fighting, 
covered with dirt and 
mud and very much be- 
whiskered (whence his 
jocular name of “Poilu’”), 
they displayed the same 
marvelous buoyancy. De- 
scendants of the grog- 
nards of Napoleon, they 
possess the same proud recklessness of 
danger and death, the same _ hearty 
laughter that revives their courage, 
quenches their thirst, appeases their 
hunger and strengthens their hope. 
What a dirty lot they were as they 
marched back to the rear for their few 
days of rest! They seemed worn out 
and not able even to speak, but as they 
passed through the square of the little 








“He laughs everywhere and at everything.” 


village of P——, one of them, a Parisian 
of the faubourgs, cried out gaily, “Mud 
baths are very fashionable this season; 
we are just returning from our cure.” 
And when the soldiers reach their pro- 
tected camps of repose they immediately 
forget all the dangers and discomforts 
of the trenches in their search for fun. 
They amuse themselves with their pa- 
pers, which in this camp is Le Canard 


Poilu (The Hairy Duck), 
full of jokes and clever 
cartoons at the expense 
of the boches. They have 
a theatre, too, also called 
Le Canard Poilu, where 
they have café concerts, 
Guignol performances 
and even elaborate theat- 
rical productions, for the 
whole theatrical world is 
represented in the ranks 
—celebrated singers of 
the Opera, lighter concert 
stars, great actors and 
vaudeville favorites. 

Perhaps there are some 
who would criticize the 
men, saying it is wrong 
to be so gay in the midst 
of all the horror of war. 
But it seems to me a 
species of heroism, his be- 
ing able to get so much pleasure out of 
life when so near to death, and France is 
happy in seeing her soldiers mirthful. 
And then, too, it is a French tradition— 
all the great captains, those who carried 
France to victory, were mirthful. It 
was their mirth that strengthened their 
men, filled them with courage and led 
them to victory. Nothing can suppress 
the gaiety of the French soldier. 
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Gangway for the Army 
; 


AILORMEN may object to the 
filching by landlubbers of terms 
sacred to the high seas, but nothing 

but “gangway” will express just what 
this year’s West Point football team 
demanded and got in the fog and the 
rain that shut in the Polo Grounds not 
so long ago. Army football is insistent 
and resourceful. The soldiers believe in 
making opportunities, in blazing a way 
for the men and methods that are care- 
fully husbanded until such time as the 
earned right of position makes them un- 
beatable. West Point has beaten An- 
napolis three years in 
succession, every time by 
forcing the game—by 
creating opportunities, by 
compelling situations fa- 
vorable to the cadet 
eleven. There is no 
coaching system in the 
country, not excepting 
Percy Haughton’s, better 
fitted to solve a season’s 
problem, and to begin 
work on that solution at 
the close of the previous 
season. 

A careful consideration 
of the last three years of 
Army-Navy football will 
prove conclusively that 
the soldiers have studied 
themselves and their foe- 
men to great advantage. 
One year we find the 
cadets deciding that any 
man who kicks too close 
to the line and “off his 
shoelaces,” deserves to 
have his kicks blocked. 
The result is that they 
are blocked, and _ that 
blocking paves the way 
to victory. Another sea- 
son we find the soldiers 
of the opinion, that since 
the sailormen are equip- 
ped with a powerful line, 
there is no sense in tap- 
ping it. Therefore, ex- 
tremely open play, mak- 
ing full use of the for- 
ward pass, is relied upon 
to gain the decision. 
Finally, West Point de- 
cides that the kicking 
game of the foeman, so 
far as length is concerned, 
is so formidable that steps 
must be taken to wreck it. It is wrecked 
by the simple process of making certain 
of running back the kicks for long gains 
and so working into position from 
which to strike for victory. And victory 
for the Army was as inevitable this year 
as it was in 1914 and 1913. 

For some years Harvard’s great kick- 
ing game has been practically unbeat- 
able. Many coaches have begged and 
pleaded with teams about to face the 
Crimson to abandon attempts to block 
kicks and plan to run them back in- 
stead, gaining a position from which a 


By HERBERT REED 


good back might score in the running 
game. Cornell did it this year, and what 
Cornell did to Harvard was just about 
what the Army did to the Navy, save 
for the fact that the conditions at the 
Polo Grounds were slight'y different and 
the planning of the soldiers was more 
plainly apparent. It must be remem- 
bered that the Army coaches are quite 
as heartily in favor of the kicking game 
as any others, and while preparing to 
ruin the kicking of the enemy, no effort 
was spared to perfect the cadets’ own 
punting and field goal kicking. 


) 


the field, but the principal process of 
preparation Wwas—letting him absorb 
West Point football. Early this season 
he was played in every position for 
which he seemed at all suited. The 
coaches put in a lot of conscientious and 
patient work on this player, and he re- 
warded them splendidly when the time 
came. He was tried at end, then at 
quarter, and wound up as halfback. He 
was not cold-blooded enough for a field 
general, and too impetuous for an end. 
For a long time it looked as if he would 
make only a fair back. 

In the meantime the 








ELMER OLIPHANT, ARMY FOOTBALL STAR 


This husky player from Indiana was so cleverly “built into” West Point's 
football scheme this season that. he was the deciding factor in the 
big game at the Polo Grounds, scoring all the points for his eleven. 


Let us now introduce Elmer Oliphant, 
of Indiana, a star player at Purdue a 
couple of years ago, and the outstand- 
ing hero of this year’s Army-Navy game. 
Despite his reputation Oliphant could 
not make the Army team in his first 
year at West Point. He looked football, 
he thought football, and he dreamed 
football. He was a born football play- 
er; but he had begun his gridiron career 
too carelessly and had gone along with 
too much of a rush. He was a good foot- 
ball player, but not a polished one. For 
one season he was kept busy enough on 


West Point system was 
working out its kicking 
problem, and it was dis- 
covered that Oliphant 
was after all to be the 
solution of that problem. 
He could catch kicks, 
and he could run them 
back. Also, he was de- 
veloping rapidly as a ball 
carrier. He could throw 
the forward pass. Here, 
then, was the long sought 
“threatener.” The coaches 
set to work to “build him 
into” the game that was 
to be turned on against 
the Navy. Coffin’s kick- 
ing was worked up to a 
high degree of excellence, 
it was well covered by 
the ends, and it seemed 
that the Army was well 
prepared in this respect. 
Therefore all attention 
was turned toward the 
kicking defense. To that 
end the formation con- 
sisting of four men in the 
backfield, two playing 
deep, was adopted. These 
two deep players were 
Oliphant and Gerhardt, 
the quarterback who ran 
his team so well in the 
big game. Von Heim- 
burg, of the Navy, kicked 
high and far, but he 
kicked to spots easily 
reached by Gerhardt or 
Oliphant, or both, where- 
as Coffin, getting quite as 
much distance, kicked 
away from the catcher, 
and the downfield men, 
the ends, usually well 
supported by McEwan, the great centre, 
did the rest. The Army ends and the 
two front backs spilled the downfield 
Navy men with such precision that 
Oliphant or Gerhardt could take plenty 
of care in making the catch. 

To sum up: The Army had a system 
of kicking attack and defense sure to 
give the cadets the ball inside the op- 
ponents’ twenty-five-yard line at one 
time or another, perhaps even several 
times; and a strong enough running at- 
tack to score from any reasonable dis- 
tance. The Navy was not so equipped. 
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A Sport that Cheers but Does Not Kill 


MERICAN temperament has pro- 


duced baseball, the game that de- 

mands much in the way of co- 
ordination of mind and muscle. That 
same American temperament has also 
devised a sport intended to coordinate 
mind and muscle, and spread it over a 
season not always adapted to the na- 
tional pastime. Hence the shooting of 
clay “pigeons,” or targets, hurled into 
that horizon discerned over the blue 
steel of a shotgun’s barrel. The Ameri- 


can boy, and the American man, are not 
happy without a gun. In pioneer days 
that gun was a food producer. Today 


By HERBERT REED 


demands so thoroughly choked a charge, 
that it is an everlasting lesson against 
careless shooting. A session at the 
traps cannot help but make a better 
sportsman and a more conscientious 
hunter out of the average man. 

Plugging away at clay targets there 
is room for experiment, a chance to dis- 
cipline the eye, the nerves and the 
muscles in such a way that live things 
will not suffer. 

As in any other sport, there must be 
a beginner in trap-shooting. It is for 
the benefit of this beginner that this 
story is written. I want to assure him 


tain pen. His weapon must fit him. If 
it does not, he will lose half the pleasure 
of his first month’s work at the traps. 
The beginner is hardly likely to make 
an early beginning in shooting at double 
targets, and for that reason a single- 
barreled shotgun will probably suit his 
purpose. The latest models have a strip 
over the barrel that has a cooling effect. 
Yet it is impossible to tell a beginner 
just what kind of a gun to get. A 
single, a repeater, a double-barreled— 
all are good. The main requirement is 
that the stock fit him, and that it does 
not dip too much, since, unlike field 

















“Plugging away at clay targets there is room for experiment, a chance to discipline the eye, the nerves and the muscles 








in such a way that live things will not suffer” 


it is a sport-maker. There are many 
who would not care to kill any living 
thing who yet need the discipline of 
handling a gun. To them the shooting 
of clay “birds” must appeal. It is a 
test of nerves and of skill. It is a test 
of self-restraint, since in the hard school 
of trap-shooting there is no such phrase 
as “didn’t know it was loaded.” The 
man who does not “break” his gun 
might better abandon the sport. 

As the years go by the game laws 
make it more and more difficult for the 
average man to become a good shot, 
and it is well that it is so. The field 
season is so short that there is little 
opportunity to become proficient. 
Work at the traps and a short season 
at live game make for more accurate 
shooting and a decrease in the percent- 
age of maimed birds. Fortunately for 
the amateur gunner, the “Blue Rock,” 
constructed of river silt and tar, and 
fashioned like a saucer, presents so 
small a surface when in full flight and 
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that he will be more than welcome in 
this, to him, new game, and that he will 
find at his beck and call plenty of ad- 
vice from experienced men. The experi- 
enced trap-shooter is at once an expert 
and a democrat. He welcomes additions 
to the ranks and is ready to help at all 
times. It is not like taking up billiards, 
or perhaps even golf, both games of 
skill and judgment wherein the star has 
little use for the newcomer. The trap- 
shooter is not less of a crank than the 
billiard player or the golf expert, but I 
am free to maintain that he is much 
more tolerant of the beginner. 

To the man who wants to take up the 
game there is little advice to offer save 
in the matter of equipment. The best 
thing for him to do, of course, is to 
borrow a gun for his first day’s shoot- 
ing, but if he cannot do that there is 
nothing for him but to select his own 
firearm, and this he must do with all the 
care he would use in picking a tennis 
racket, a pair of snowshoes, or a foun- 


shooting, the gun is held at the shou!der 
practically all the time. The field 
shooter, who, with a little practise, read- 
ily becomes a good shot at the traps, 
finds his greatest difficulty in becoming 
accustomed to getting the stock up from 
under his elbow. The clay bird flies 
faster than teal at times, even when the 
teal has a business engagement over in 
the next county, and the shooting of. the 
clay must perforce begin from the 
shoulder. ’ 

In the long run a man must pick out 
his own gun. He can be advised that it 
should be “choked” for trap-shooting, 
that the stock should not have too much 
drop, and that the trigger-pull should 
not be too heavy, but he will none the 
less have to fit himself. The begin- 
ner is less likely to be gun-shy than 
club-shy, and it is usually the latter 
rather than the former that too often 
keeps him from taking up one of the 
best of the all-year, and one of the most 
interesting of the winter, sports. 
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A Pair of “Em 


ee ELP me! Help me!” 
“Two-in-one! Two-in-one!” 
“Help me!” cried Otto Sempf, 

as he held out a small tin cup for alms. 

“Two-in-one!”’ exclaimed Dr. Herman 
Mack on the opposite corner of the 
street, as he lovingly patted a bottle of 
patent medicine. 

Otto Sempf was troubled. The well- 
fed diners as they came out of the res- 
taurant which shielded him from the 
wind, did not give. The gasoline torches 
on the wagon of the itinerant doctor were 
attracting all of the curious, not to men- 
tion the generous. Even the weather 
was against Otto. Every few minutes 
it was necessary to excavate his crutches 
from a snowdrift. Without his crutches 
Otto looked little like a cripple. Where 
was there any justice anyway? Cer- 
tainly not on the opposite corner where 
the flamboyant doctor stood at the back 
of his wagon. 

Really, Dr. Mack was the original of 
the familiar caricature of an American 
statesman of a period long ago. He was 
long haired; his trousers bagged; his 
frock coat was frayed, and even on a 
winter night he now and then took off 


‘his black felt hat to wipe his rather 


wide brow. 

“Two-in-one,” he droned; “a tonic and 
a liniment. Good people, as you stand 
here tonight I am nothing more to you 
than a new person in your city—a mere 
curiosity. When I have left, you will 
know that I am a benefactor to man- 
kind. Once I was an osteopath. To 
make crooked limbs straight was my 
life work. While I still do a little of 
that earlier noble work it is my present 
mission to sell you this man-made but 
God-revealed medicine. Step up and 
get ‘Two-in-one’—the great cure-all.” 

“Ts it good for rheumatics?” asked a 
voice. 

“Man, if a bottle of this won’t cure 
you [ll give you’ three dollars for the 
empty bottle.” 

“That’s fair enough, Doc. I’ll have one.” 

But they lingered—reluctant to buy. 

“Help me! Help me!” wailed the 
luckless cripple across the way. 

Then a man had a big idea. Who he 
was is not important. Perhaps he was 
the man who calls “fire” in a panic. 


By KARL SCHMIDT 


Perhaps he was a tocal card or even a 
man about town. It was the idea. 

“Say, Doc,” the possessor of the idea 
asked, “you’re not a business man, are 
you?” 

“Why insult me and a noble pro- 
fession ?” 

“You do not mind making cures for 
nothing?” 

“When my patients cannot pay I can- 
not refuse my skill.” 

“Why not cure the cripple on the op- 
posite corner?” 

“Certainly, certainly. I will begin a 
cure if the poor man wishes.” 

It was a big idea, and it took hold of 
the crowd more readily than most big 
ideas do. Protesting with vim, Otto the 
man who could not walk was dragged to 
the platform of the wagon. 

“Been this way always?” asked the 
sympathetic doctor. 

“Yes, and you can’t cure me.” 

“Stand up.” 

“T won't.” 

“Ts it the will of this assembly that I 
cure this man?” the doctor demanded to 
know. 

The crowd had but one voice. 

“Then will two of you men step up 
here and hold him?—Yes. That’s 
right—one on each side of him. I’ve 
got to hurt, my man.” 

“This is an outrage. I'll have the 
police. You are wrenching my crippled 
limb,” snarled Otto. 

“T don’t think that this should go 
on,” said a timid woman tearfully, in 
the very front row of the crowd. Then 
to the man back of her: “If you don’t 
stop pushing me there will be hell to 
pay.” 

“T think I have your leg in better 
shape now. Try and stand on it.” 

Otto fell to the floor. 

“This is cruel,” said the timid woman 
in the very front row. 

“Will you two men be good enough 
to hold him up again while I get some 
magic fire from my caldron?” 

The doctor retired. Quietly he re- 
turned. From his hand a great bright 
light shone into Otto’s eyes. The crip- 
ple jumped. Surprised too, the men 
holding him stepped aside, and there 
stood Otto. 


The Mail-Team 


By CHART PITT 


“Walk!” commanded the doctor. 

Still unable to resist and blinded by 
the light Oito walked a few steps. 
Then he remembered. He fell with a 
groan to the floor. 

“Good,” beamed the doctor. “Two 
or three bottles of ‘Two-in-one’ and that 
man—a life-long cripple by his own tes- 
timony—will walk with the best of 
them. Really, my friends, I have a con- 
fession to make. Often it is necessary 
after the cure has been started to scare 
a patient into using a limb that has long 
been disused. The light that I employed 
was just an ordinary pocket ‘flash.’ The 
real work was the twist that I gave his 
leg. The cure will be permanent when 
he has had three bottles of “Two-in-one.’” 
Even if I do not sell you people a dol- 
lar’s worth I shall not consider my time 
wasted, as I have demonstrated that I 
am not a fake.” 

Then the long line to buy was 
formed. From everywhere they came. 
No testimonial could have been so good 
as the sight of the former cripple, who 
had begged for alms from the opposite 
corner all those years. By midnight the 
doctor’s supply of “Two-in-one” was 
gone. Then for the first time did Otto 
have a chance to accost the man who 
cured him. 

“You're a nice fake.” 

“You were a hell of a cripple.” 

“T never was a swindler in your class. 
When they gave me money it taught 
them charity.” 

“When I sell them ‘Two-in-one’ I sell 
them hope.” 

“What right have you got to come 
here and take my living from me? For 
nearly twelve years that’s been my 
corner. I’ve friends here. The police 
know me and the little children respect 
me. What am I going to do now?” 

“Now that you are well and strong 
you might turn to something honest.” 

“T won’t work, I promise you. I was 
an honest cripple, and if I turn into a 
real crook it will be all on your head, 
you fat fake.” 

“Yours is indeed a sad case, but in my 
profession a man becomes hardened to 
the sight of suffering.” 

Then Dr. Mack went to his hotel. 

Otto cursed—two oaths in one. 


ET the rawhide crack o’er the yelping pack, 


As the white miles melt away. 
By the trail at close of day. 


As we follow the icy trail— 


No time to eat or doctor feet, 


When we carry the winter-mail. 


With waiting hands the roadhouse stands 


There’s a crimson stain on the ermine plain, 
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Lucerne and Its Deserted Lion 


By CONSTANCE DREXEL 








E WENT to Lucerne dubiously, 
but we found the city very 
cheerful about it all, and busy 

making up in music what she was losing 
in strangers’ gold. The Stadtischer 
Orchestra was giving open-air concerts 
morning and evening to the quay prom- 
enaders. In a garden restaurant a stone’s 
throw away Viennese ladies of ample 
proportions and strenuous temperaments 
played to a limited but enthusiastic 
audience; and in the Kapell Platz, near- 
by, the military band from the latest 
disbanded regiment played American 
marches of a decade ago. And here, 
indeed, we found the military spirit in 
its brightest form: triumphant marches 
and singing soldiers; no battles and no 
bloodshed,—and_ the Swiss themselves 
immensely pleased with the illustrious 
and shining réle which they deemed they 
were playing in a very shady business. 

The impression breathed contentment 
and security, a grateful relief after the 
tense excitement of Italy’s frantic cries. 
Yet it was more a Swiss Lucerne that 
greeted us than formerly, and not the 
Lucerne of yore: the crowded centre of 
summer cosmopolitan life, the Mecca of 
American tourists and of confirmed Eng- 
lish travelers. There were glaring 
changes to be seen along the famous 
quay. The National Hotel, oldest and 
most exclusive, was but half-opened. 
It’s first big half presented an impassive 
array of firmly compressed shutters. The 
Palace, newer and more opulent, was 
entirely boxed up. Only the lower 


Lucerne—the Promenade and Pilatus. 


rooms of the Kursaal were available. 
Of its sixty musicians from the La Scala 
Opera House of Milan, there remained 
but the ignominious number of fourteen. 

Changes were not limited here. They 
were fully as apparent on the Dreilinden 
Hill above. As for the poor little 
funiculaires, they almost groaned with 
their meager charge of one or two de- 
pressed-!ooking passengers, instead of 
trundling contentedly, as of yore, a 
heaping load of superlative and exclama- 
tory tourists. 

A Roumanian gentleman, who recently 
arrived in Lucerne, announced that he 
wished to stop at the Sonnenberg Hotel, 
lying in sunshine and splendor on a high 
hill above the city. He was told, “Use- 
less! Hotel is empty. Closed.” But his 
energy knew no dampening. An auto- 
mobile soon deposited him and his trunk 
before the gasping caretaker. Refusals 
and assertions were vain. There he 
was, with his trunk—both large of their 
kind—and the auto departed. A large 
fee, a dazzling offer and the objections 
tumbled down. The gentleman was 
triumphantly installed as the solitary 
guest of the hotel. 

But it was in the shops, in the realm 
of souvenir fiends, that the influence of 
the war was most keenly shown. There 
the pulse of the world beat ever so 
faintly, seemed ever so far away. The 
carved, wooden bears grinned inter- 
minably but vainly; the edelweiss flow- 
ers on _ hatpins, stickpins,  belt-pins, 
wasted their sweetness all too palpably 





on the desert air, and made no attempt 
to blush. In the embroidery shops, 
cake-shops, postal ecard booths, there was 
the same desertion, or at most one or 
two tim:d buyers. And so it was, to the 
very precincts of the celebrated Lion of 
Lucerne. The silence here was so im- 
pressive and so saddening that I turned 
instinctively to the quay and its bit of 
life and movement. This life, though 
dull, still retained its cosmopotitan flavor. 
There were garbs and tongues of all 
types; remnants from all nations, some- 
thing left over from every land. For 
only in Switzerland can your name, your 
fame, and reputation remain gratefully 
hidden. 

And with disaster for the shops and 
the hotels had come disaster for the 
cafés. The tango teas drew only a few 
curious Luzernois, eager to see the ec- 
centricities of the foreign world. The 
illusion of former times was only super- 
ficial. The rage of economy had become 
general. To be in proper keeping with 
the dominating atmosphere it was no 
longer good form to be lavish. Now, in 
order to keep up appearances, one must 
keep down accounts. 

Yet Lucerne is undismayed. The 
prudent hotelkeepers of Italy whisper: 
“What a pity this war! The Germans 
won’t come any more!” But Lucerne, 
secure in the memory of her golden 
past, waits in all confidence for her 
returning hosts, knowing that to 
her all doors will be opened, all roads 
free. 


0 PRD OEE TRE TET 
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“The New Woman” 


Ina recent issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY we printed an article by Mr. James Henle, putting forward his idea of 


“the new woman,” an idea which was the exact opposite of our own. 
article we have received a number of replies to his arguments. 


* Chained to Solid Realities ” 


By PAULINE K. ANGELL 


with any desire to retouch Mr. 

James Henle’s’ diverting and 
sprightly abstraction, “The New Wo- 
man.” Although, taking her as he finds 
her, “chained to solid realities,” I can- 
not but wish that he had carried to her 
for scrutiny his collection of original 
generalizations. However, let them 
stand unquestioned, as they sprang 
from Mr. Henle’s inner consciousness. 

I confess to a prejudice against speak- 
ing of intellectual traits as either male 
or female, yet I think I can put that 
aside in order to meet Mr. Henle on his 
own ground. Ability to form abstrac- 
tions and all initiative in thinking he 
calls male; preoccupation with facts 
and inability to respond to ideas he calls 
fema'e. Viewing these intellectual 
merits, male and female, as set over 
against each other by Mr. Henle, it ap- 
pears to me that the female mind is 
highly essential as a corrective to the 
male mind. And this little service to 
society Myr. Henle must credit to his 
New Woman along with that other one 
referred to by him. 

“The creation of new images or of 
new ideas,” that boasted prerogative of 
the male mind, holds dangerously thrill- 
ing possibilities. Suppose, acting on Mr. 
Hen'e’s suggestion, we dispose of woman 
as “an anachronism and, in one sense, 
superfluous” because “she is incapable of 
grasping an abstract idea,” and let those 
willing to sacrifice themselves for an idea 
(women are not so willing, according to 
Mr. Henle) shape “the higher purposes 
of the commonwealth.” We know, by 
bitter experience, what would happen— 
men killing each other by hundreds of 
thousands for the sake of abstractions 
threatened by ideas. (For what is “the 
fatherland” or la patrie but an ab- 
straction? And what are “national 
supremacy” and “a place in the sun” 
but ideas?) The present war in its in- 
ception is “maleness” run riot. 

We have all noticed that men in their 
political organizations show certain 
pecuiiarities—such as voting the Re- 
publican ticket out of sentiment, and 
voting it straight, too, right down to the 
village trustees, who really, it seems, 
have no connection with state or na- 
tional issues. Then there is that tend- 
ency to regard politics as a game, a sort 
of glorified “Button, button, who’s got 
the button.” Very real issues I have 
seen overlooked while the Democrat and 
Republican bosses decided which party 
should have the sheriff and which the 
coroner. Is it possible that this trifling 
with government is due to an innate 
quality of the male intellect which leaps 
past realities and is at home. amidst 
abstractions? 


Oo THE whole I am not possessed 


Mr. Henle makes a strong case for 
woman with her concrete vision as a 
partner in power. Let men dash ahead 
as fast as they will, with all the initia- 
tive and originality which Mr. Henle 
reserves exclusively for their use. It is 
sufficient, for the present, that women 
should be in a position to lay a restrain- 
ing hand upon them, lest they destroy 
themselvés, together with the marvelous 
civilization they have wrought. 

That these generalizations may not 
seem to disprove Mr. Henle’s assertion 
that woman “can never form an original 
generalization,” let me repeat that Mr. 
Henle supplied the premises. Otherwise 
I doubt if it would have occurred to me 
to attribute to their maleness certain 
eccentricities in men which hitherto had 
seemed the natural result of an experi- 
ence of life more objective than that of 
most women. 


* New but Rare ” 


By KATHARINE BAKER 


R. JAMES HENLE has seen the 

New Woman and registers his 

discontent. Hopefully he com- 
ments, “New but rare.” 

About one million men in the east 
thought they had seen her and recently 
declared at the polls that they found her 
good. As an old farmer said, “I’d be 
ashamed to marry a woman I didn’t 
think had brains enough to vote.” 

However, “merely the desire to vote 
cannot be said to be a test of New 
Womanhood.” There is a more rigid 
classification. Formerly, Mr. Henle 
says, the New Woman married a cotton 
broker, a clothing merchant, a printer 
or a plumber. Now she is a banker’s 
daughter, a teacher, a stenographer or 
an actress. 

Thus she may be easily recognized. 

But the men Mr. Henle knows are 
afraid of this new woman. “They have 
the feeling that she isn’t listening to 
their conversation.” 

There is some mystery here. We 
cannot believe that woman could fail to 
appreciate such conversation as Mr. 
Henle’s. But probably his friends do 
not talk as he does. Surely he will not 
deny that even his triumphant sex 
must still concede his personal suprem- 
acy. 

We learn that, to the New Woman 
love is all. Consider her unhappy fate. 
She, especially created to love, inspires 
fear in Mr. Henle. We may almost in- 
fer, distaste. Thus spurned by him, 
what remains for her? In earlier days 
she was foistered on a cotton broker who 
retaliated her not listening to his con- 
versation by dropping off to sleep after 
dinner. What resource had she then, 
save to dream of a Mr. Henle from 
whom her most secret thoughts could 
not be hidden? 


Since the publication of Mr. Henle’s 
Several of these are printed here. 


But the worst is not yet told. Mr. 
Henle absolutely refuses to talk to her. 
“For a Woman and a Thinker to con- 
verse is for an Englishman and a Ger- 
man to attempt to understand each 
other’s tongues.’ Who shall demand this 
of Mr. Henle’s Kultur? What agonies 
he must have undergone! And this is 
perhaps enly one of many heavy bur- 
dens the determination to be a Thinker 
has imposed upon him. 

Not alone in conversation and as a 
cotton broker’s bride has the New Wo- 
man failed. In the world of scholar- 
ship, “she cannot strike out and find 
a new path.” Few college-bred women, 
for instance, would dare to write, “and 
await pencil in hand for the answer.” 
A tendency to “hunt over beaten 
trails’ in grammar particularly § dis- 
tinguishes them. 

“To her the Ideal of Service must 
ever be foreign.’”’ Obviously Mr. Henle 
is justified in exempting Joan of Are 
from his strictures, as she was not a 
banker’s daughter, nor did she marry a 
plumber. 

These futile beings have a disconcert- 
ing habit of handing down their traits 
indiscriminately to their children. Thus 
Napoleon Bonaparte claimed that he in- 
herited his intellect from his mother. 
Is there in Mr. Henle’s ancestral tree a 
cotton broker, a clothing merchant, a 
printer or a plumber, a member of one 
of these unfortunate professions former- 
ly dedicated to marrying New Women? 
Can it be to one of these frail crea- 
tures, rich in fancy and bankrupt in 
reasoning powers, that Mr. Henle owes 
his mental characteristics? In our 
humble sexual way, to use Mr. Henle’s 
striking phrase, we “await pencil in 
hand for the answer.” 


“The Old Man” 
By H. M. PALMER 


HE article in Harper’s WEEKzy for 
November 20th which appeared 
under the heading, “The New Wo- 

man,” should, I submit, have been 
called, “The Old Man.” It cannot be 
said to give more than a sketch of the 
New Woman, who, by the way, has al- 
ways existed, as even he acknowledges; 
still less does it present a truthful por- 
trait of woman, without an adjective, 
which is what it claims to do long be- 
fore the screed is ended. But it gives 
up a masterly presentment of the old, 
the very old man, whose point of view 
it’ reflects. ; 
One by one, as the argument unfolds, 
we see exposed all the unlovely traits 
peculiar to age destitute of the sym- 
pathy, the human kindness, the under- 
standing that wealth of years should 
bring, until as the strokes grow sharper 
towards the end, spiteful, if “spright- 
ly,” one wonders if this is not the irony 
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of a veiled critic of such belated be- 
liefs. 
If, indeed, these arguments are sincere 
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Sn eiuillll an, —— 
‘“ For Safety’s Sake—Demand 


CARBQNA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes Grease Spots Instantly 
Cleans all materials without injury to fabric or color. 
Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Velour, Felt, 
Velvet, Madras, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon, 





White Kid Gloves Coats, Cloaks Cloth Uppers 
Silk and Satin Slippers Neckties Furs 
Neckwear Coat Collars Blankets 
Feathers Furniture Covers Veils 

Dresses Portieres Hosiery 
Parasols Tapestries Lingerie 
Wraps Rugs Jabots 

Opera Capes Carpets Typewriters 
Ribbons Piano Keys Auto-A pparel 


15c, 25c, 50c, $1 Size Bottles, All Drug Stores, 











Some Bran 
Every Meal 


Bran acts as an inner cleanser. 
It offsets the fineness of our foods. 
$ It is Nature's laxative. 
‘ It is a daily part of right living. 
The best way is to make some bran 
food part of every meal. You will 
always do that if you try it for one 
week, 


Pettijohn’s products make bran 
food delightful. Fifty good things 
can be made from them. 

Each contains 25 per cent of 
bran. And the bran is in flake 
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and explain the action of our great east- 
ern states in refusing to grant equal 
suffrage, one must blush for the qualities 
underlying the vaunted chivalry of 
American men. But there is no need to 
accept this painful view. There are 
sane reasons sufficient to account for the 
decision rendered at this time without 
harking back to the insults of a century 
or more ago.: 

There are plenty of women who can- 
not be “roused by the possibility of be- 
ing allowed once a year to go into a 
little booth and make a cross in a little 
circle’—dear grandpapa, how he loves 
us!—and yet feel their pulses vibrate 
when insults\are flung at their sisters 
and themselves. The insults come fast 
and furious; the old man has his quiver 
full. He cannot even spare the dreams 
of his youth. There is a sketch of a 
girl, the kind of girl who was “inter- 
ested in things.” She is interesting her- 
self. She glances at the newspapers 
each day and tries to understand 
politics—and “always she dreams” of 
the things to be done by herself and by 
others, and above all “of the big thing 
that Love will be. Love is to be some- 
thing’ so sacred, she hardly d°ves name 
it to herself.” 

Does the old man feel a thrill of 
sympathy for the youthful idealists he 
sketches amusingly enough? Not a bit 
of it. He follows them gleefully to the 
sordid ends he imagines, and his cracked 
old voice chuckles as he records the 
clipping of those young wings. But all 
this is changed, he acknowledges, “girls 
in their twenties and thirties and forties 
can now remain loyal to the aspirations 
of their ’teens.” Despite the fling, we 
glance ahead hopefully, and this is what 
meets our eye: “Woman’—the fiction of 
the New Woman is dropped, henceforth 
it is Woman; mother, sister, wife and 
citizen that he deals with—‘Woman is 
incapable of grasping an abstract idea. 
She is therefore incapable of ideals.” 
That is all. Just that! There may be 
college instructors, as the author as- 
serts, who will bear this statement out. 
One would like a few names to set 
against those who have borne quite 
other testimony. And what of those 
ardent dreams of action, of duty, of 
Sacred Love which have just been re- 
corded? Were those not ideals? 

And again: “No woman has ever re- 
mained true to a cause; no woman has 
ever sacrificed herself for an idea.” 
Needless to cite names to refute such a 
charge as this, nor to meet the further 
assertion—the most outrageous of all,— 
that “being incapable of ideals, to Wo- 
man the Ideal of Service must be for- 
ever lacking.” Let the men who are in 
charge of our public instruction, of our 
churches, of all our efforts to lift and 
teach humanity, answer the charge that 
“for the higher purposes of the com- 
monwealth Woman is economically, in- 
tellectually and ethically unfit.” 

“Woman is an anchronism and in one 
sense superfluous.”. So the indictment 
continues. I am surprised that we are 
not told that the poor, superfluous thing 
who “can form no concept of an ab- 
stract idea” should be eliminated, even 
as cats are, whenever and wherever 
she is not distinctly necessary—in her 
one way—to the welfare of the common- 
wealth.” 





The old man is fairly gnashing his 
remaining teeth by this time. And then 
suddenly he acknowledges his belief that 
women will get the vote, “because you 
can almost see the vote, and women can 
understand it.” It is that business of 
“going into the-little booth and making 
the cross in the little circle” that has 
aroused her valiant efforts. Shades of 
the women who took the first cruelly 
hard steps toward greater freedom! 
What would you say to that charge? 

So in the end our author thinks that 
Woman will get the vote because she 
wants it, and he would not oppose her. 
Give the child the toy; the sooner she 
has it, “the sooner she will tire of it,” 
he cries. 

Can’t you see him and hear his queru- 
lous voice? No sober thought of the pos- 
sible effect on the state of so radical a 
change. No sane reasons. Just a fling 
of spite, born—shall I say—of pampered 
sex distinction? And then a prophecy 
of “triumph in defeat” for the poor 
creature, which if it mean union with 
such as he might well prove defeat with- 
out a hope. 

Most of us have known this old man 
more or less in his domestic relations: 
a careless son, a husband tyrannical in 
all small ways and ever jealous of his 
mastery, a father often foolishly indul- 
gent, after the manner of the indolent, 
to the little ones who amused his idle 
hours, but angrily resentful of the re- 
sponsibilities that the years brought as 
the children grew. And yet, with all his 
bullyish bluster, yielding to the stronger 
will that opposed with patience. 

“Let her have the vote!” 


2 Sprightly . 
By MARY M. ROGERS 


N YOUR issue of November 20th I 
was much interested in an article 
entitled “The New Woman,” by 

James Henle. To me the view-point 
was, as you suggested, “sprightly,” mar- 
velously sprightly. Perhaps I had best 
quote the passages to which I refer. 
First Mr. Henle tells us that a young 
girl dreams of love. At present it is 
possible for her to “remain loyal to the 
hopes and aspirations of” her ’teens in- 
stead of marrying as was before neces- 
sary. She wants to do things in the 
world, but is mentally not equipped; 
then follows the arraignment. 

“Of course the world of scholarship 
is only one in which woman has failed. 
Her failure there is especially con- 
spicuous because of what has been pre- 
dicted and predicated of her success. But 
throughout the entire field of human en- 
deavor the same result is found. Woman 
can follow well enough, she can even 
lead a hunt over beaten trails, but she 
cannot strike out and find a new path 
for herself. Except in her pursuit of 
her mate, which is too big a topic to be 
treated here, she shows astonishing lack 
of initiative and inventiveness. She has 
not the power to create new images. 

“She can understand only something 
that she can touch or see, and from 
these things that she can touch and see, 
she cannot abstract their qualities. That 
is why a woman can never tell you why 
she likes a man or a piece of furniture. 
And since she is chained to solid reali- 
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ties, her only advance lies through 
what her senses can discover for her or 
what man will tell her. She can never 
for herself see a subject in a new light, 
form an original generalization, or work 
to a distinctive conclusion. All her 
thoughts must be of things, never of 
ideas. For a Woman and a Thinker to 
converse is for an Englishman and a 
German to attempt to understand each 
other’s tongues. . . . 

“Woman is incapable of grasping an 
abstract idea. . She is therefore incapable 
of ideals. To her the Ideal of Service 
must forever be foreign. . . . No 
woman has ever” (the italics are mine) 
“remained true to a cause; no woman 
has ever sacrificed herself for an ideal. 
For a man she will give anything and 
for a child everything—but an appeal 
to her intellect leaves her unthrilled. 

In the higher sense, for the high- 
er purposes of the commonwealth, she is 
economically, intellectually and ethically 


same question, but which we rarely hear 
now, either because few men are so 
brave as Mr. Henle or because the idea 
has lost ground. May I call Mr. Henle’s 
attention to the fact that he is not alone 
in his criticism of higher education. 
Some rash persons have gone so far as 
to hint that higher education is wasted 
on men. I maintain that it is too early 
to predict whether or not women have 
the ability to blaze new trails in art and 
science; so far we have been too busy 
trying to struggle up through the sea 
of conventionalities which centuries of 
repression have laid upon us, to attempt 
many new strokes ourselves. 

The most refreshing and stimulating 
point, however, is that woman is in- 
capable of ideals and of sacrificing her- 
self for a cause. Mr. Henle will not con- 
sider Jeanne d’Arc, so we must perforce 
omit her; but to come nearer our own 
day, did not women die quite as hero- 
ically as men in the French Revolu- 


we say of the women of Russia who have 
sacrificed wealth, position, family, per- 
sonal liberty and even life for ideals? 
Any man may be proud that such per- 
sons as Sonia Kavalevsky and Madam 
Breshkovsky belong to the human race. 
It is a little hard to accuse such women 
as Miss Addams and her coworkers, as 
well as numerous others who dream the 
dream of social justice, of lack of ideals. 

This will be a terrible revelation to 
the Anti-Suffragists and to the good, 
old-fashioned, chivalrous sertimentalists 
who have told us that women could not 
battle with the world because they were 
theoretical, impractical idealists, in- 
capable of expressing themselves in con- 
crete terms; that they were the re- 
pository of the ideals, and hopes, the 
deepest spiritual forces of the race, and 
that contact with the concrete would 
destroy these precious mystic qualities. 

As woman is so “economically, intel- 
lectually, and ethically” superfluous and 














unfit. She is an anachronism and, in one 


sense, superfluous. 
Yet in another she 
is distinctly necessary 
to the welfare of the 
commonwealth. It is 
this last that at once 
blinds us to so much 
else in her and is in 
danger of being for- 
gotten. . . . And 
the New Woman? Her 
pretensions will recoil 
upon themselves. 
Without the depth of 
intellect that alone can 
make possible the 
achievement she plans, 
but with — sufficient 
acumen to recognize 
her failures, her own 
common sense is sure 
to save her in the end. 
A long road must she 
travel and false 
prophets and bitter 
disappointments she 
must face, but finally 
will she triumph in her 
defeat.” 

Mr. Henle has made 
such sweeping gener- 
alizations that a reply 
should be forthcoming. 
Man alone may be 
capable of logic, but 
does it not seem queer 
that Mr. Henle should 
first tell us that wo- 
man now prefers to 
remain single rather 
than give up the hopes 
and aspirations of her 
teens, and yet woman, 
we are told a few min- 
utes later, is incapable 
of entertaining an 
ideal. Evidently the 
thought Mr. Henle 
wished to present es- 
caped me. I beg his 
forbearance. 

Mr. Henle’s _state- 
ment that woman 
has absolutely failed 
in the scholastic field 
reminds me of the 
statements which 
were made fifty 
years ago about this 


tion? 


To come still nearer, what can 


unfit, I cannot help feeling like the 
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small boy who said with a deep sigh, “I 
dont know why the dear Lord did this.” 
It does seem odd that in all the past 
generations women should not have suc- 
ceeded in inheriting some of the mighty 
mental and spiritual qualities of their 
fathers, for woman, yea, even woman, 
may have a man for one parent. 

One bright hope remains. We have 
sufficient “acumen to recognize” our 
“failures,” and it has been said that he 
who knows that he knows nothing is 
indeed a wise person. May this clear- 
sightedness abide with us. 

But to be serious. There is a great 
deal of truth in Mr. Henle’s statement 
that women are petty and little and 
unable to devote themselves to a high 
ideal—we only ask that he say some wo- 
men, in which case we shall refrain from 
pointing out some men who might an- 
swer the same description, for all 
their several hundred years of broader 
life and interests than has been granted 
women until very recent times; and we 
shall not point out that some men have 
been accused of lack of idealism and of 
virtual slavery to a low desire for the 
concrete dollar. 

I do not agree with the “Antis” in 
their contention that contact with the 
world, economically or politically, will 
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coarsen woman and kill all her finer in- 
stincts, unless she has lacked those in- 
stincts to begin with, nor do I agree with 
the sentimentalists that woman is to re- 
generate politics any more than she has 
the business world by her mere presence. 
Women are just as human as men, have 
very much the same failings, and are 
subject to much the same temptations 
when confronted with them. I do be- 
lieve with my whole heart and soul, 
however, that women are already profit- 
ing physically, morally, spiritually and 
mentally by this new movement, which, 
willy-nilly, is sweeping them forward, 
and in the future they will benefit still 
more. As they benefit, the whole race 
through them is bound to profit. What 
Mr. Henle is not able to see is the ideal 
back of suffrage. He sees a flag as bits 
of colored silk sewed together; he does 
not see the ideals of the nation for which 
it stands in the hearts of the people and 
for which abstract principles, rightly or 
wrongly, they gladly offer their life. 
As long as human beings are human and 
not super-beings, they demand certain 
symbols as concrete manifestations of 
their ideals. When those symbols lose 
their meaning they are discarded. So 
suffrage is only the outward symbol of 
the new freedom and comradeship 
which is now possible for our woman- 
hood. We do not believe that achieving 
full suffrage will grant the fu'filment of 
our ideals. When this symbol has served 
its turn and taught its lesson to women, 
as it is surely doing, a new one for an 
aim still unachieved will be ready to 
our hand. Did the granting of Magna 
Charta cure all the il's of mankind? Yet 


no one will deny it was a step in the. 


right direction, which is important not 
for the concrete manifestation itself, but 
as a symbol of an ideal of mankind 
which through the ages is working to- 
ward solution. 

Mr. Henle represents the exact anti- 
thesis of the medieval idea of woman 
which in its turn was a swing of the 
pendulum to another extreme. We do 
not wish to be deified on the one hand 
nor classed with those without idea’s on 
the other. We wish above all things to 
do our share of the work of the world. 
We feel that certain things such as 
child-bearing and rearing some of us 
are especially fitted for through centuries 
of selection, but nature does not always 
breed true, and some of us are also fitted 
for other work in the world. We ask 
to be allowed to do that work. This 
period of adjustment to new standards 
and new ideals, as well as new positions, 
is a difficult and painful one for men 
as well as women. Some of us rush to 
one extreme and some to another, as is 
inevitable in any such radical earthquake 
in the social and economic system as has 
been taking place in the past eighty 
years. Many men and many women will 
miss their individual happiness and will 
not be able to find the position in the 
world for which they are fitted because 
of misunderstanding and lack of knowl- 
edge of the changes taking place in and 
around them. Rebellion against change, 
rebellion because of seeming ineradicable 
conservatism we can see on every side, 
but pain is the price we must always pay 
for renascence, whether in the individual 
or the race. When the new order 
cometh men and women will stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the work of the 





world, with not only love but a deeper 
and truer comradeship than most have 
yet found possible. 


A Just Complaint 


Stout, red-faced Lady: “Do you mean 
to say you won't give me my money 
back for this book just because I have 
read it? You know you advertise that 
it is your aim to have only satisfied cus- 
tomers.” 

“Yes, madam, but what is the mat- 
ter? Is the print imperfect, or anything 
like that?” 

“No.” 

“Then why are you not satisfied with 
the novel?” ; 

“Why, I don’t like the way it ends.” 


Not Yet Acclimated 


A prospector had been at Haines’ Mis- 
sion, Alaska, for three months, during 
which time there was an uninterrupted 
downpour. Meeting a man he had 
learned was an Alaskan pioneer, he 
asked: “Stranger, don’t it ever stop rain- 
ing here?” 

To which the pioneer replied, “How 
in blazes should J know? I’ve only 
been here eight years.” 
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Appreciation 


By Carrie CHAPMAN CatTT 

[HE members of the Empire State 
Campaign Committee wish to take 
advantage of the temporary lull in 
suffrage activities to thank the editors 
oi Harper’s WEEKLY for the splendid 
support they gave us throughout our 
recent campaign. The articles published 
were unusually forceful and convincing, 
and we feel sure that they not only 
helped to win over the huge vote that 
was cast for us, but also that they must 
hive had great influence in molding 
public opinion in other states, where the 
favorable results will appear later. 
Many thanks for all the help you have 

given us, 
New York City. 


Dr. Jordan on Peace 


By Harry JAFFE 


‘’ WAS my good fortune to hear Dr. 

David Starr Jordan speak in the 
great hall of City College. During his 
speech he made several interesting 
statements, some of which are the fol- 
lowing: 

“There are three things in our day 
more important than anything else. 

“First: To keep this nation out of the 
war. 

“Second: To stop this war. 

“Third: To establish lasting peace 
when the war is over.” 

He declared that armaments bring on 
war. “Where nobody is loaded, nobody 
explodes.” There is not a single fort or 
soldier on the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada, and that is 
the reason there is not even a talk of 
war between them. He also mentioned 
the case of Norway and Sweden, who 
broke up all talk of war by taking away 
the soldiers on the boundary line be- 
tween them. 

He made some other interesting state- 
ments, such as: “Primarily, this war is 
to hold democracy back.” But I better 
stop lengthening this letter, otherwise 
none of it will be printed, and the little 
good it may do will be lost. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Belasco’s Boomerang 


By ArTHUR SwAN 
I defy anybody to see The Boomerang 
without liking it—Norman Hapgood, 
quoted in advertisement of the Belasco 
Theatre. 


WENT to see. In the first act the 

doctor asks the heroine: “Married?” 
“No.” “Any children?” Where was it 
I first met that facetious tidbit? In 
some obscure music hall? I speculated 
now as to whether this could actually 
be the work of the co-authors them- 
selves, or was due to an interpolative 
Inspiration of the fertile-minded pro- 
ducer, 

The stage direction of Mr. Belasco is 


not deteriorating. There is a real mov- 
able electric lamp, and a real lavatory, 
with running water—perhaps even hot 
water. There is an electric machine, 
too, at which the nurse, having for the 
moment naught else to do, takes fright. 
At another time the doctor, for the 
same cause, takes forth his golf sticks 
and begins to play in his office. 

The penchant for impassioned oscu- 
lation still smacks. But it is in the final 
“curtain” of The Boomerang that Mr. 
Belasco rises to his absolutely best. 
Here his inveterate sentimentalism be- 
comes one with the highest of vaude- 
ville caricature. 

The doctor is exuberantly overplayed 
by Mr. Byron, almost in the approved 
manner of provincial stock actors. The 
patient of Mr. Eddinger is about as 
stereotyped and phonographic as is 
easily conceivable or even desirable. 
Miss Hedman is cast for the insipid 
nurse. Upon her first appearance here, 
three seasons ago, the young Swedish 
actress inspired hopes of an artistic 
career; European ideals of the theatre 
seemed hovering about her. 

The “set” of the modern physician’s 
office is almost, if not quite, as big a 
triumph for the realistic genius of Mr. 
Belasco as the Childs’ Café he repro- 
duced for our delectation a few years 
ago. And the gowns, no whit less mod- 
ern—down to the minute, in fact—are 
displayed with manikinish competency. 
The names of the firms they advertise 
may be found in the program. 

New York City. 


Wrong---as Usual 


From the Herald (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
“TJARPER’S WEEKLY has already 
predicted that the Republicans 
would make the tariff the foremost issue 
in the next presidential campaign. The 
Democrats accept the challenge. This 
paper will oppose the restoration of the 
old tariff system.” 
This is Norman Hapgood’s ultimatum. 
Sours We have our suspicions, how- 
ever, that Hapgood is wrong (as usual). 


Another Indictment 


By F. ScHAFFER 
HE Germans are a musical nation. 
They disregard treaties but pay 
strict attention to notes. 
New Orleans, La. 


German Haters 


By C. E. Baumaarten 
O, THANK you, I do not want to 
renew. I have pure Teuton blood 
in my veins, if I am pastor of an Eng- 
lish-speaking church; and you are 
German haters. I am a true American. 
I do not keep a pro-German paper, and 
I will not read a pro-English sheet any 
longer. It is sheets like yours that rouse 


the foreign national spirit and goad it 
into frenzy; because every American of 
foreign birth or foreign descent, possessed 
of any sense at all, feels that he has as 
much right to sympathize with people 
of his blood across the waters, as you 
and your likes have a right to be Ameri- 
can Hinglishmen. 

Kalona, Ia. 


Some Figures 


By N. H. Loomis 

UNDOUBTEDLY the greater part of 

those misguided Germans who ex- 
plain their hatred for England by 
asserting that England has interfered to 
curtail Germany’s foreign commerce be- 
lieve that such is the case;- but what 
are the facts? The following is a sum- 
mary of Germany’s foreign trade for the 
last four years prior to the war: 


Exports Imports 
$1,911,049,500 $2,327,498,000 
1911 2,056,099 ,500 2,501,736 ,000 
1912 2,274,882,000 2,754,283 ,000 
1913 2,549,825 ,000 2,801 ,679,000 
Of these totals a very considerable 
part was with England: 


1910 


Exports to 
Great Britain 
$309,148,000 
326,404,000 
340,240,000 
402,055,000 


Imports from 
Great Britain 
$185,103 000 
196,418,000 
201,814,000 
203,385,000 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Note how much more rapidly the ex- 
ports have increased than the imports— 
especially in the trade with England. 
These tables demonstrate that the al- 
leged interference with commerce is not 
the cause of Prussia’s enormous hatred 
of England, but was cooked up for 
foreign consumption because it was 
realized that the world wou!d not look 
with favor on the real reason—viz., 
that England’s entry into the war balks 
Bill the Butcher of Berlin in his crim- 
inal ambition to become virtual Em- 
peror of Europe. 

Chicago, Ill. 


“ Bulls in China Shops ” 


By E. M. Sansorn 


WISH to express the pleasure I ex- 
perienced in reading Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s article in your latest issue. 
Following Mr. Hapgood’s worthy lead, 
I will say that I do not agree with all 
Mr. Gallienne’s opinions as stated in 
the article, but differences of opinion 
always will be. Nevertheless, there is 
one point in the story upon which I be- 
lieve I can base a substantial kick with- 
out involving our opposed ideas. Mr. 
G. says that Ingersoll and Bradlaugh 
“confounded real religion with the de- 
fective, historical evidences of our re- 
ligion” and that “the mistakes of Moses 
had no valid argument against 
the existence of God.” That is where I 
believe Mr. G. is on the wrong track. 
Ingersoll had no argument with the 
broadminded person who believed in a 
God. He did not preach against a 
broadminded religion. What he did do 
was fight against the narrow, super- 
stitious Christian that we so often meet. 
He fought against Billy Sunday’s God 
and the religion typified by John Glea- 
son in the present Forty-eighth street 

Theatre production. 
New York City. 
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